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Rep. Talcott to dump Santa Cruz 
Leak bares bleak possibilities for city, campus 


“CHICANO DISTRICT” IN SALINAS VALLEY / NUMBERS GAME / A BAD BREAK FOR THE BAY 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 
VICKI ARMSTRONG 
Researcher 
The presence of the Uni- 
versity of California campus 
at Santa Cruz and the “one 


’ man, one vote” regulations 


now being used by the Cali- 
fornia legislature as it estab- 
lishes new U.S. Congressional 
district boundaries have ap- 
parently teamed with an ex- 


traordinary community of in- 


terest between U.S. Repre- 


sentative Burt L. Talcott (R- 


Santa Cruz) and State Sena- 
tor Mervyn M. Dymally (D- 
Los Angeles) to raise the 
spectre of Congressional pow- 
erlessness for the City of 
Santa Cruz and its environs. 


Neil Joeck, lone campus rep contender. 


According to hitherto sec- 
ret information leaked to the 
City on a Hill Press this week 
by sourees close to the nego- 
tiating process in Sacramen- 
to: 

e Talcott, who presently 
represents California’s 12th 
Congressional district of 
which Santa Cruz is part, will 
abandon the city in favor of 
“more conservative” constit- 
uents along the coast to the 
south. 

The new northern 
boundary of the 12th district 
will be drawn south of Santa 
Cruz but north of Watson- 
ville. 

e The possible liberal- 
izing influence of UCSC was 
a factor in Talcott’s decis- 
ion to shift southward. 


Photo/Fischer 


Campus rep election? It’s a Joeck. 


ANTIWAR PLANS — 
FOR THE CITY 
ON NOVEMBER 6 


BY PHILIP McLEOD 
Staff Writer 


Saturday, November 6, a 
mass anti-war march and rally 
will be held in San Francisco 
under the sponsorship of the 
Student Mobilization Commi- 
ttee and the Northern Peace 
Action Coalition. 

The route of the march 
has not been announced yet, 
but it will leave the Embar- 
cadero plaza in the down- 
town and go to the Polo 
Field in Golden Gate Park 
for the afternoon rally. 

This is the first national 
action since the April 24 
march last spring. The activ- 
ities occuring in San Fran- 
cisco will also take place in 
fifteen other major cities, the 
largest number ever to hold 


co-ordinated programs. 
Among the new cities which 
have activities planned are 
Tampa, Atlanta, Salt Lake, 
Houston and Austin. 
Endorsement of the march 


~is broad and is growing. A- 


mong those on the national 
level in support are Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy, Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence; Coretta King; Al Low- 
enstein, National Chairman 
of Americans for Democratic 
Action; Carl Stokes, Mayor 
of Cleveland; and several U.S. 
senators including John Tun- 
ney. Women supporters in- 
clude Marijean Suelzle of 
National Organization of Wo- 


men. 
While the speakers list for 
See Page 13 
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The new district line ap- 
peared on maps circulated 
privately by Dymally. The 
maps apparently represented 
the thinking of the Los An- 
geles Senator’s joint Senate- 
Assembly committee on EIl- 
ections and Reapportionment 
as of about two weeks ago. 


“HEARINGS” IMMINENT 


Public “hearings” on re- 
apportionment, however, 
are said to be in the works 
for early this month, so 
plans for new districts must 
be nearing their final form. 

Information on plans for 
the reapportionment of the 
State Senate and Assembly 
have already been released 
to the press. 


The rules within which 
the redistricting committee 
must work are strict and 
are based on population. 

A recent Supreme Court 
decision established the 
“one man, one vote” re- 
quirement for the creation 
of Congressional districts. 
Based on the Fourteenth A- 
mendments’ guarantees of 
equal representation at the 
polls, the edict in essence 
requires that U.S. Congres- 
sional districts have very 
nearly the same population. 

The magic number of 
constituents a district must 
have is calculated by divid- 
ing the fixed number of 
seats in the house of Rep- 
resentatives (435) into the 

See Back Page 


l candidate, 7 issues 


On UCSC ballot 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Campus News Editor 


The only student running 
for UCSC Student Represen- 
tative is a Merrill junior in 
politics, Neil Joeck. 

A National Merit Final- 
ist, Joeck, 21, ‘studied last 
year in Marseilles. 

In 1970 he participated 
in the Merrill Field Program 
as a worker in a Korean 
orphanage. 

There is no apparent op- 
organized against 
the inevitably one-sided elec- 
tion, nor have any write-in 
candidates surfaced. 


SCRAP APATHETIC 


Mike Rotkin of the Santa 
Cruz Radical Action Program 
(SCRAP) was contacted. Rot- 
kin said SCRAP had not taken 
a position on the election. 

Lief Adleson, A College V 
student, hopes the election 
will not be successful. “It 
wouldn’t be very representa- 
tive if 10 students voted and 
4 voted for him [Joeck]. 
There is no alternative for 
students to say “we don’t 
want to vote.” 

Since Joeck only needs 
40 per cent of the votes 
cast, Adleson says, the elec- 
tion will only represent stu- 
dent opposition if unmarked 
ballots are turned in during 
the November 10 and 11. 
election. 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 


“The Regents, under pol- 
itical pressure, formed the 
student positions and then 
continued business as usual,” 
Adleson said. 

Another aspect of next 
week’s election, to be held 
Thursday and Friday of next 
week at the six colleges and 
the graduate office (317 Ap- 
plied Sciences), is a student 
plebiscite to decide on allo- 
cation of student fees col- 
lected by UCSC at the be- 
ginning of each quarter. 


Students will rank the 
nine projects in order of pri- . 
ority. 

Lee Duffus, director of the 
Student Services office which 
is handling the election in 
place of the now-defunct In- 
tercollegiate Board, told the 
Press that each interest group 
which put forth propositions 
for funding allocations was 
given the opportunity to sub- 
mit a supportive statement. 

One statement in oppo- 
sition was also received to 
one of the projects which 
are listed below. 

e Bicycle paths: $25,000 
for development of bicycle 
paths between the Bay-High 
entrance and central cam- 
pus areas. 

Statement in favor: As 
automobile traffic has in- 
creased on this campus so 
has bicycle traffic and the 
corresponding need for a safe 
and aesthetic means of get- 
ting on and off campus on 
bicycles. There has _ been 
submitted to the Campus 
Planning Committee a variety 
of plans for bicycle routes 
which would allow bicyclists 
to get from the vicinity of 
the “Fiat Lux” sign at the 
south entrance to the central 
campus area without having - 
to tangle with vehicular traf- 
fic. The amount of money to 
be allocated is that required 
for the léast expensive, all- 
weather bikeway among 
those. proposed. Particularly 
with the current budget res- 
trictions, projects such as bi- 
cycle facilities are considered 
an unfundable luxury; hence, 
this item on the plebescite 
ballot. 

e Bicycle racks and sheds: 
$10,000 for new and im- 
proved bicycle racks and 
sheds throughout the campus. 

Statement in favor: With 
the increase in bicycles (and 
a commensurate increase in 


See Page 6 
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Clint Colver'and Don MacGregor... 


A new wall at Crown. 


“Something there is that does not love a wall’, sings 
the poet. 


But that “something’’ was not present at Crown Col- 
lege last week as students built a retaining edifice be- 
tween the Recreation Roomand the Lower Quad. 


Crown Bursar Robin Reichert, for one, is proud as 
punch of this new addition to the world’s divisions. 
“Every time I walk by, he’s out there showing someone 
the wall,’’ a staff writer reports. 


ne Now, of course, it’s up to Mother Nature. 


.. Struggle and strain... . 


«tO erect a new division. 
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Do the typos in this paper 

really bug you? 

City on a Hill PRESS 
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‘Halloween Horror’ turns real 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


My name is Paul Goldman 
and I am the person most 
directly responsible for Sun- 
day night’s Halloween Horror 
Happening and Fiendish Fes- 
tival. The following is ad- 
dressed to those who felt 
disappointed, confused, or 
ripped off by the event. What 
started out. at midnight as 
a theatre happening degen- 
erated into the Altamont of 
Halloween parties. I can per- 
haps explain what happened; 
I don’t think I can ex- 
plain why it happened. 

First let me tell you what 
the people working on the 
show had planned for the 
evening. We scheduled the 
event after midnight Sunday 
in hopes of keeping atten- 
dance to a moderate number. 
Our guess was that around 
300 people would show up. 
As they arrived they were 
to be given refreshments and 
led up the hill to the laby- 
rinth in groups of 15. At 
the labyrinth they were to 
be. let inthe front door in 
groups of five. Inside the 
labyrinth we had about a 
dozen ‘acts’ and surprises set 
up. There was a coffin con- 
taining a corpse whose shirt 
was. ripped open to reveal 
blood and bones. As people 
peered into the coffin, the 
bones would fly up into the 
air. At another point, there 
were four hands floating in 
the air above people’s heads. 
Somewhere else in the laby- 
rinth was a Clarabelle clown 
actor with seltzer bottles and 
honking horn. We strung 
froma catwalk The Hanging 
Man That Woildn’t Die 
(made from a mannikin body 
with the head of an actor 
on top). After several more 
little scenes one finally 
reached the tower in the cen- 
ter of the labyrinth. Chained 
to the tower was a shrieking, 
bloodied girl menaced by a 


mad werewolf. Climbing the ; 


tower stairs, through a strobe 
light, one emerged on top 
of the tower to be welcomed 
by two men in top hat and 
tails who direct people down 
the bridge to the refresh- 
ment area for punch and pop- 
corn. The effect we intended 
was to have the audience 
feel as if they had somehow 
wandered into a Hollywood 
horror movie, with perhaps 
a touch of Fellini thrown 
in. 


2,000 ESTIMATED 


The show turned out 
differently ;--however, “than 
what we had planned. First 
of all, seven times more peo- 
ple showed up than. we had 
expected. Our estimate is that 
two thousand people came 
for the event. Not all of them 
stayed when they saw the 
crowd lined up, and of course 


_ hot all of them were stu- 


dents. Rumours spread quick- 
ly, and many people from 
the local area found out a- 
bout the festivities. Apparent- 
ly a lot of people had de- 
cided to spend Halloween by 
being drunk and rowdy, for 
to match the people who 


came to be entertained, there 
were an equal number of peo- 
‘ple who came to challenge 
us or to put on their own 
show. Those who came to 
challenge us began by de- 
stroying our props and tear- 
ing apart manikins. As the 
evening became more intense 
people started actually rough- 
ing up the actors. One actor 
was jumped by five people 
as a ‘prank.’ The girl who 
played the damsel in distress 
on the tower was punched 
in the stomach and thrown 
against a wall by someone 
who claimed he thought she 
was a dummy. Another per- 
son tried to attack the were- 
wolf with a two-by-four. Be- 
cause of the long waiting line 
(there was a ninety minute 
wait due to the amount of 
people) some people became 
very angry and impatient. 
Groups of fifty and more 
tried to get in at one time. 


ASSAULT THREATS 


The people who came to 
put on their ow show were 
acting just as crazy. Despite 
warnings against smoking in 
the woods, and a large NO 
SMOKING sign, several peo- 
ple set off sparklers and 
torches inside the labyrinth, 
sometimes throwing them at 
the actors. Along the same 
lines, people were lobbing 
rocks and water balloons over 
walls. Some people didn’t ex- 
it the labyrinth, but stayed 
inside to pull off their own 
fun-filled ideas for scaring 
people. One of these which 
was reported to me involved 
two boys perched on top of 
a wall who would leap down 
as a girl came by and threaten 
to assault her. 

At about 1:30 we saw that 
people were really starting to 
flip out and decided that 
it would be dangerous to go 
on with the event any longer 


Fred Linker, 


Linda Sapp, 
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Besides the possibility of 
someone getting seriously 
hurt, the fire hazard created 
by the people with fireworks 
made it impossible to go on. 
To those of you who waited 
patiently in line for an hour, 
only to be turned away, we 
can only apologize and tell 
you how terrible we felt 
when we had to do it. 


“THE PERFECT TIME” 


When we were planning 
this event we thought Hallow- 
een would be the perfect time 
to give people some scares 
and thrills with this type of 
entertainment. Unfortunately 
others saw Halloween as a 
good time to scare people 
by physically _ terrorizing 
them and letting aggressions 
go wild. In the end it was 
the people putting on the 
show who were truly fright- 
ened of the audience. And 
that’s exactly the sort of hos- 
tile insanity which isn’t sup- 
posed to happen armong peo- 
ple here—right, people? 


GARDEN MEETINGS 
AT COLLEGES 


Special to the Press 


There will be meetings at 
each college during the fol- 
lowing week for people in- 
terested in the Farm and Gar- 
den. 


A film, “The Garden’, 
with Norman O. Brow, will 
be shown. 


A meeting will be held 
in the Stevenson Dining Hall 
tonight at 8:00. Meetings 
will be held on Monday at 
the Merrill Dining Hall at 
8:00pm and at the Covell 
Dining Hall at 9:00pm. 
Crown, College V and Kresge 
meetings will be arranged. 
Watch Bulletin Boards, or call 
Eric at x4362. 
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Supervisors support Cranston 
On oll sanctuary extension legislation 


US SB 1446 / SANSON’S ROLE / SANTA CRUZ NOW INCLUDED 


BY ALISON HORTON 
Staff Writer 

The Board of Supervisors 
has sent its endorsement of 
Senator Alan Cranston’s Ma- 
rine Oil Sanctuaries Bill to 
Washington. 

The letter voicing support 
of Senate Bill 1446, which 
Chairman Ralph Sanson pre- 
sented to the Board at the 
October 19th meeting, was 
readily and unanimously ap- 
proved. 

TUNNEY IS CO-SPONSOR 


The Cranston bill, co-spon- 
sored by Senator Tunney, ex- 
tends the marine coastal pro- 
tection now being provided 
by state bill S.57 passed two 
years ago. 

With the state law Mon- 
terey Bay became one of six 

_ sanctuaries along the Califor- 
nai coastline in which drilling 
and exploring for oil is pro- 
hibited. 

Protection now runs three 


miles out from the shoreline 
in all sanctuaries. The Crans- 
ton bill will extend the dis- 
tance to the limits of federal 
waters. 

The one major limitation 
of the bill is that if California 
deletes a sanctuary from the 
current list, the correspond- 


ing federal one will be auto- 
matically removed, but if an 


additional state sanctuary is 
created a federal one is not 
guaranteed. 

Momentary confusion 
arose when it was discovered 
by Santa Cruz county of- 
ficials that the county was 
not a part of the proposed 
federal legislation. 

Don Wilson, county depu- 
ty administrative officer, con- 
tacted Cranston’s office and 
ascertained, much to the 
county’s relief, that it was 
only “‘through*a communica- 
tion slip-up that Santa Cruz 
wasn't included”’ as a marine 
sanctuary. 


An amendment including 
the northern half of Monter- 
ey Bay was subsequently 
drafted and included in the 
Board’s letter of endorsement. 

Although, as Chairman 
Sanson explained, “the coun- 
ty has not been put into the 
position where it has to do 
anything because of the state 
action”, county support play- 
ed an important part in the 
passage of the state bill and 
is again proving significant at 
the federal level. 

CAMPAIGN EFFORTS 

In k969, campaign efforts 
of Sanson and Bert Muhle of 
Santa Cruz Ecology Action 
were instrumental in the suc- 
cess of state legislation. 


The California Marine Oil 
Sanctuary Act of 1971 is, as 


Cranston states, ‘‘a_reaffir- 
mation of the efforts of the 
people of California to pro- 
tect their coastline.” 


See Page 13 


Switchboard settles in new home 
with all of its old financial problems 


| “GREATER INDEPENDENCE” / NEW EXTERNAL-INTERNAL DIRECTORS 


BY JOHN CHASE 
Staff Writer 


The Santa Cruz Communi- 
ty Switchboard (426-LIFE) 
is still walking a financial 
tightrope, but with more as- 
surance and a greater sense of 
independence. 

After six months in their 
new home at 419 May Street 
in Santa Cruz, the Switch- 
board’s leaders seem pleased 
in retrospect with a move 
which last year’s Switchboard 
ers tried hard to avoid. 

“Since we've separated 
from the Area Service Cen- 
ter,” Switchboard volunteer 
Bob Rule said in an inter- 
view, “there’s a different feel- 
ing here—one of greater inde- 
pendence.” 


The program, self-describ- 
ed as a “‘listening, crisis, in- 
formation and referral cen- 
ter”, began approximately 
two years ago as a research 
project sponsored by UCSC 
Professor Michael Cowan and 
was Officially established as a 
community organization in 
May, 1970. 

Until six months ago, the 
Switchboard was housed with 
the Santa Cruz Area Service 
Center (SCASC), but was 
forced to move when politi- 
cal pressure from the gover- 
nor’s office caused the Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors to re- 
constitute the Service Cen- 
ter’s activities, its board of 
directors, membership of the 
Community Action Board 
(CAB)—a local agency estab- 
lished to administer O.E.O. 
funds. 

Although the Switchboard 
has moved to a different lo- 
cation, they have not left 
their chronic financial diffi- 


culties behind. 

Their main donor of funds, 
contributing a total of over 
$3000, is the University. 
Steady sources of income are 
otherwise scarce. 

Consequently, a series of 
benefit concerts has been or- 
ganized to meet expenses dur- 
ing the coming months. 

A pledging system has been 
conceived as a likely method 
to provide the money needed 
for minimum office upkeep. 


The’ major expense ac- 
counting for about a third of 
the budget, are two incoming 
and one outgoing phone lines. 

Sponsoring the Switch- 
board is the University Ser- 
vices Agency (USA), a non- 
profit organization of local 
businessmen, ministers, and 
professors, with Rev. Herb 
Schmidt as chairman. Poli- 
cies for the Switchboard are 
determined by its Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

Guidance of the Switch- 
board until recently has been 
in the hands of a single di- 
rector. 


The responsibility, how- 


ever, has. now been. divided ..- 


between an Internal Execu- 
tive Coordinator, Eric Mit- 
chell, and an External Execu- 
tive Coordinator, Mike Mat- 
thews. Everyday operations 
at the Switchboard are the 
concern of the Internal Qor- 
dinator while publicity, com- 
munity relations, and outside 
projects are dealt with by the 
External Coordinator. 

Part- and full-time work 
study students aid the coordi- 
nators in the operation of the 
Switchboard. 

Volunteers for the switch- 
board work four-hour shifts 


to answer the fifty to one 
hundred calls received daily. 
Detailed call sheets must be 
kept by all volunteers record- 
ing age and sex of the caller, 
the type and length of the 
call, and the manner in which 
it was handled. 

Volunteers for the switch- 
board are still urgently need- 
ed, especially as calls in the 
midnight to 8 am time period 
must be received by an an- 
swering service due to lack of 
volunteers. As Mike Mat- 
thews, External Coordinator, 
put it “I think it’s important 
that students become involved 
in the Switchboard. Many ei- 
ther forget about the com- 
munity or never become a- 
ware of it.” 

FINANCIAL LIMITS 


Plans for the tuture at the 
Switchboard are extensive— 
limited only by the necessity 
for money. 

Helping People and Help 
Outside are two of the newer 
outside Switchboard _ pro- 
grams. 

A community service based 
on a one-to-one relationship, 
Helping People includes such 
services as an On-going tem- 
porary housing program and 
planned free meals, odd-jobs 
employment, and a baby-sit- 
ting co-op. 

Help Outside will be a pro- 
gram to aid prisoners in their 
communication with the out- 
side world. Student volun- 
teers will relay messages be- 
tween prisoners and their 
friends, families, and lawyers. 
Programs such as these pro- 
mise to increase the effective- 
ness of the Switchboard in 
serving the people of Santa 
Cruz on both a personal and a 
community level. 


by David Emberling and Claude Akana 
$350 MILLION ELECTRIC PLANT IN GEORGIA 


Georgia Power Co. said it plans to build an over $350 


million electric generating plant on the banks of the Chat- 
tahoochee River in Heard County, Georgia. The company 


said it will build cooling towers ‘‘at a cost of some $7 mil- 
. lion to recirculate cooling water for the plant, assuring no 
harmful effect on the river.” 


CONSORTIUMS EYE ARCTIC OIL ALTERNATIVES 


An Arctic gas pipeline is being studied by three com- 
peting consortiums of U.S. and Canadian companies, 
with the cost possibly reaching $3 billion for a line ex- 
tending into the United States. The companies believe the 
construction and ecological problems are being overcome. 
but the project won’t begin before 1973 at the earliest. 


EAST COAST OIL, GAS FINDS 


Offshore oil and natural gas were discovered for the 
first time along the East coast of North America, Mobil 
Oil said. Significant amounts of crude oil were discovered 
off Novia Scotia. Further tests and drilling are planned. 


HIDDEN POLLUTION IN RECYCLED CARDBOARD 


Recycled cardboard food containers were blamed for 
producing unacceptably high levels of PCB, a DDT-like 
chemical, in seven packaged food products. A Food and 
Drug Administration spokesman said the chemical was 
found in one sample of shredded wheat at a level 48 times 
the federal acceptability standards. 


BREEDING FAST 


Two fast-breeder reactors will be built by the U.S., 
President Nixon announced at the Hanford, Wash., atomic 
works. The President said the administration has decided 
to build the two reactors to help move the nation more rap- 
idly ‘‘into an era of plentiful, clean, safe atomic power.” 


FOR THANKSGIVING: PCB 


Some 50,000 turkeys were impounded by Agricultural 
Department inspectors and the Detroit plant of Swift 
Dairy and Poultry Co. because of suspected residues from 
PCB, an industrial chemical. The source of thepollutant 
was not known. 


CALIFORNIA COASTLINE BILL SENT TO SENATE 


In Sacramento, the last obstacle to sending a sweeping 
coastline preservation measure to the Senate was cleared 
away in the Assembly on a 12-35 vote defeating reconsider- 
ation of the bill. The bill would create a new state and re- 
gional planning agency with veto power over local gov- 
ernment planning that reduces public access to the coast. 


MASS TRANSIT IN ATLANTA? 


Atlanta, Georgia will soon be voting on an ambitious 
mass-transit system. The proposal was voted down in 1968. 
At that time, whites opposed the property tax which was 
going to finance it, while blacks didn’t want to support a 
system they saw as primarily aiding the white suburbs. The 
new plan substitutes a sales tax to finance the project, 
and promises to lower all fares in the city from their pres- 
ent level of 40 cents to 15, thus, hopefully satisfying both 
sides. If built, the system will rival BART in size, having 56 
_miles of track, 14 miles of rapid busways, 450 miles of new 
bus lines, and costing $1.4 billion. 


OTE ON MARIN CANAL TUESDAY 


Tuesday, Marin County residents vote on a proposed 
aqueduct piping in water from the Russian River. The pro- 
ject was to be undertaken jointly with ‘adjacent Sonoma 


County. County officials feel that the plan is necessary to 
provided for expected population growth, because Marin’s 
own sources of water are barely enough for present 
needs. Opponents dispute the claims of population growth; 
they claim that while proponents of the bill are predicting a 
population of 410,000 in Marin by 1990, the county’s own 
plans are based on a predicted population of 326,000. Op- 
ponents also contend that Marin has a number of small wat- 
ersheds which could be more easily developed. They. are 

' also concerned with alleged pollution of the Russian River 
with pesticides and mercury. 


RANGE COUNTY LEAD BAN 


Orange County supervisors voted 4 to 1 to ban virtu- 
ally all lead from gasoline sold there by July 1975. Fines of 
$2,500 have been set for violators. The measure, calling for 

See Page 12 
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There is such a thing as too much hope. 


BY DAVID MYERS 
Fine Arts Editor 


The Book of Daniel, by E. L. 
Doctorow, Random House, 
$6.95. 


“In prose a man writes 
what he wants to believe;’’ 
Robert Lowell has said, “in 
poetry, what he must.” This 
is a fine distinction, but needs 
to be extended. In fiction, 
we might say, a man writes 
what he wishes he could not 
believe. 

E. L. Doctorow’s The 
Book of Daniel is a novel 
which assumes this distinc- 
tion true not only for fiction, 
but for life. 

Daniel Lewin is the son of 
Paul and Rochelle Isaacson, 
a couple executed for con- 
spiring to steal the secret of 
the atomic bomb for Russia. 
Though he was only a boy of 
eight when his parents were 
executed, and has had many 
years to absorb the. conse- 
quences:of their death, he has 
been unable to do so. “(A)IlI 
my life,” he says, "I have 
been trying to escape from 
my relatives and | have been 


SS 


intricate in my run, but one 
way or another they. are. what 
you come upon around the 
corner, and the Lord God 
who is so frantic for recogni- 


A brief lesson in survival 


BY JILL FARIA 
Staff Writer 


The story is a simple one: 
a man condemned to ten 
years in. a Siberian prison 
camp for a _ questionable 
crime. What happens to him 
in one day—any day of his 
imprisonment. A brief lesson 
in survival. 

“When you’recold, don’t 
expect sympathy from some- 
one who's warm.” 

This is just one of the 
memorable lines from Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn's One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denis- 
ovich, and is also one of the 
lines from Casper Wrede’s 
brilliant film version of this 
modern Russian classic. 

Whenever a film maker 
chooses to film a widely read 
and highly regarded work of 
a famous author, he runs 
certain ‘risks. ‘Everybody’ 
has read the book and will 
notice the slightest change 
in the story. Every reader 
has formed his own precise 


image of the hero, so that no’ 


matter whom the film maker 
casts in that role, a large 
part of the audience is cer- 
tain to be disenchanted. And 
finally, no matter how fer- 
vently the film maker may 
wish it weren’t so, he faces 
the ultimate judgement of 
viewer and critic as to wheth- 
er the film was “‘as good as 
the book.” 

Wrede has avoided these 
first two risks. There has not 
been one plot change or o- 
mission of any incident, in 
the conversion from novella 
to film. To protect himself 
even further, Wrede has used 
direct quotations from Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s work as narration 
by Ivan throughout the film. 


Solzhenitsyn’s prose lends © 


itself perfectly to a film such 
as this, which has no excesses 
of any kind. The narration 
within the film is concise 


and lean with no ornamenta- 
tion: ‘There were 3653 days 
like this in his sentence... 
The three extra ones were be- 
cause of leap year.”” 

The audience cannot argue 
with Solzhenitsyn's prose, nor 
with Wrede’s use of it in the 
film. It’s too perfect. 


Tom. Courtnay, as Ivan 
Denisovich, destroys any pre- 


conceived notions of how the 
hero should look or speak. 
His shaved head, blank stare 
and blue lips have robbed 
him of any identity other 
than that of Ivan. 

Courtnay is indeed the 
“star’’ of the film. All of the 
other prisoners make only 
fleeting appearances, few of 
them speak more than a few 
lines. With the entire film 
resting on him, Courtnay ne- 
ver lets himself rest. The lines 
he speaks seem almost sub- 
Ordinate to the sentences he 
screams with his eyes and fri- 
gid body. He is simple when 
questioning a fellow prisoner 
about the rotation of the 
moon, violent when exhorting 
his fellow prisoners to work 


harder, and sly as he hides a * 


razor blade and food from 
the guards. 

As.-the“‘old- time movie 
ads” used to say: Tom Court- 
nay is Ivan Denisovich. 

There are no outstanding 
flaws in the film. The music 
does seem a bit melodramatic 
as the sun rises over the Si- 
berian plain, and Courtnay’s 
British accent, which does not 
exist in his acting, magically 
reappears when he is narrating 
from Solzhenitsyn's text; but 
all in all the film is smooth, 
polished and effective. 

“One Day” is one of the 
best movies I’ve seen this 
year. Courtnay’s performance 
is the best I’ve seen this year. 
In fact, the movie is every 
bit as good as the book. 

Maybe better. 


tion says you have to ask how 
they are and would they like 
something cool to drink, and 
what is it you can do for 
them this time.’’ The problem 
is, you see, that Daniel has a 
sister. 

The book opens on Me- 
morial Day—that day America 


remembers its dead, a na- 


tional Yizkor--with Daniel on 
his way from New York to 
the Worcestor (Mass.) State 
Mental Hospital. His sister Su- 
san has slashed her wrists in a 


s E. L. DOCTOROW 
By Chery! Doering 


Howard Johnson’s, and the 
Massachusetts Highway Patrol 
have brought her here. It oc- 
curs to Daniel after he has 
seen her ‘that the pattern of 
our lives is deterioration, the 
movement of our lives is to- 
ward death.’ Susan has told 
him: ‘‘They‘re still  f--king 
us. You get the picture. Good- 
bye, Daniel.’’ This provides 
the raw material for Daniel's 
book; is the staggering epi- 
phany which, being tied to 
overwhelming emotion, trans- 


forms his life. Returning to 


New York and Columbia Uni- 
versity—where he is a gra- 


duate student in history—Da- 
niel writes the story of his 
family’s deterioration, though 
he should be writing a dis- 
sertation. But Susan is dying— 
any other history is an ir- 
relevancy. 

From this point-of-depar- 
ture, The Book of Daniel 
drops all conventional novelis- 
tic notions of narrative, cli- 
max, resolution and denoue- 
ment. But Doctorow’s style 
is less experimental than it 
first appears. It dispenses with 
chronological time sequence 
because there are four levels 
of time intermingled in Da- 
iel’s consciousness: (1) the 
immediate present, the l-am- 
writing - this - all - down - right- 
here-and-now; (2) the story 
of the death of his sister, 
Susan; (3) the story of the 
death of his parents, the Isaac- 
sons; and (4) the intellectual 
consciousness, which must at 
first appear as non-time ori- 
ented; but which, in fact, 
is grounded solidly and asso- 
ciated strongly with memory 
and experience. 

This technique is not an 
innovation, but is rather the 
re-affirmation of a classic A- 
merican novel style: that Mel- 
ville established with Moby 
Dick of bringing many seem- 
ingly disparate elements to- 
gether into a disturbing fic- 
tional unity. 


See Page 11 


Leonard Michaels, James Tate: 


Authors to read at UCSC 


Authors Leonard Michaels 
and James Tate will read from 
their work here at College V 
in the next few days. 

Michaels will give a fiction 
reading 


tomorrow, Friday 


Special to the Press 


night at 8 pm in the Sesnon 
Gallery at College V. Admis- 
sion is free. One of the pre- 
mier writers of short fiction 
in the United States, Michaels 
has seen his stories published 


in journals such as Esquire, 
Playboy and Partisan Review. 
His first collection of stories, 
Going Places (Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux), was nominated 
for the National Book Award. 
It has since been published in 
paperback by Dell. Michaels 
has been the recipient of both 
Guggenheim and National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters 
fellowships. He is presently 
on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 

The Leonard Michaels Fic- 
tion Reading is sponsored by 
Quarry magazine. 


Tate will give a poetry 
reading this Monday, Novem- 
ber 8, at 8 pm in College V’s 
Sesnon Gallery. Admission is 
50¢. Tate was the youngest 
poet ever to win the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets A- 
ward; for his volume The Lost 
Pilot. He has since published 
The Oblivion Ha-Ha (Little, 
Brown). Tate is notorious for 
his persuasive readings. It has 
been said that he performs 
his poetry. Tate also has pub- 
lished his work widely, in 
journals ranging from The 
New Yorker to Kayak. At 
twenty-six he is already one 
of the most popular and re- 
spected young poets in the 
country. 

The James Tate Poetry 
Reading is the second in the 
College V Poetry Reading 
Series. 


A FOND FAREWELL 


(AND A ROUBLE FOR THE COOK) 


Alas, but it is hard to be out-scooped. 
Especially by somebody as ordinarily obtuse 
as the Santa Cruz Sentinel. 


For the Press’ Editorial Board has been 
tippy-toeing around the campus the past week, 
afraid that perhaps they were thinking out 
loud. 


We first learned of Representative Talcott’s 
plans to dump Santa Cruz County, you see, 
about a week ago. But, then, we are a 
weekly paper. 


So yesterday we were still holding our 
breaths, hoping against hope. But there was 
something in the way that the Sentinel hit the 
pressroom floor around 5:00 p.m. (with a 
sadistic thump) that told us we were’ beat. 


There it was, buried on the front page, 
without a by-line, nothing more official sound- 
ing than “preliminary reports”. But there it 
was.... 


The political balance of power in Santa 
Cruz—at least as far as it representation in the 
United States Congress is concerned—has 
shifted radically. 


The S.C. community and the U.C.S.C. cam- 
pus has been split from the rest of Monterey 
Bay and grouped with urbanized areas to the 
north and west by a joint Senate-Assembly 
committee on Elections and Reapportionment 
headed by State Senator Mervyn Dymally, a 
Democrat from Los Angeles. 


And the revered Mr. Talcott, an ultra- 
conservative Republican, will no longer be 
our Congressional representative. 


But, before jumping up and down for joy, 
ponder the following: 


The Santa Cruz area will be only an in- 
Significant part—population wise—of the new 
17th District. The dear representative will 
be perfectly safe in contenting himself with 


bi-yearly “information visits”. The only way 
that a rather sparsely populated region such 
as Santa Cruz could have survived the “‘one- 
man, one-vote” redistricting rules relatively 
unscathed, would have been for us to have been 


kept as a part of the Monterey Bay community. 


Whenever requests are made for federal 


funds for County projects—environmental im- 


provements or social action programs or new 
highways—action will have to be routed through 
the political machinery of two separate Con- 
gressional districts. This may spell disaster 
for the ecology of Monterey Bay. 


Very few local spokesmen have any brownie 
points at all when it comes to Democratic 
Party people. And a Democrat may very well 
be running the new district. 


The Santa Cruz community is being paired 
with a bunch of urban sprawl! zones like 
Palo Alto, whose interests and outlooks are 
not those which we cherish. For even this 
town’s most disparate elements (i.e.:  stu- 
dents and old people) share a conmon con- 
cern with the slow slide we are making into 
the suburban world. 


So, Mr. Talcott got us corning, and he got 
us going. 


4+ b& &b 
Of course, it’s not all Talcott’s fault. 


For instance, he had good reason to fear 
the influx of overwhelmingly Democratic stu- 
dent voters as UCSC got larger. And he was 
faced with the problem of paring his district 
down to the size prescribed by new popu- 
lation_requirements. And he was under pres- 
sure from Dymally to help out in the creation 
of a new ‘“‘Chicano district’. 


But, most of all, Mr. Talcott needed to 
avoid running against Julian Camacho. 


Mr. Camacho, what with the new youth 
See Page 7 


‘THE UCSC DILEMMA’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


As the campus population grows, so does the need for 
more parking lots and roads. Ironically, this “need” 
causes the overall quality of the campus environment to 
deteriorate. Increased numbers of automobiles cause more 
traffic, congestion, and smog, not to mention the loss of 
open rolling hills and tree-studded forests to those parking 
lots ‘and roads. If one stops to contemplate what ways he 
may help to stop this escalating environmental deteriora- 
tion on our front door-step, he may feel somewhat helpless. 

However, in the spring of 1970, roughly 96% of 2/3 of 
the registered students elected to begin a radical new trend 
in campus transportation by contributing $3.50 per quar- 
ter toward a public bus run. As a result, the campus has 
its own bus run and students have the privilege of riding 
any bus in the Santa Cruz Transit District as often as they 
wish. The impact of this alternative to the commuter 
automobile is not small, to say the least. Administrative 
personnel are closely watching the increasing ridership in 
order to modify projections for future parking lots and 
roads. But the battle for a convenient alternative to the 
conventional establishment automobile has yet to be wor. 
At present the rainy winter months make it hard for a 
person to use the bus unless he’s willing to stand in the 
rain to wait for it. What is needed are more bus stop 
shelters on the campus. This explains the intent of the 
funds requested from student fees on the November 10th 
and 11th referendum. All students are urged to take part 
in deciding how their fees should be spent. And, when 
you vote, keep in mind the UCSC Dilemna — Forest and 
Open Rolling Hills Vs. More Cars, Roads, and Parking 
Lots. Vote for bettering our alternate to the blacktop- ° 
wielding, smog-belching automobile. Vote for more bus 


stop shelters. Richard L. Farrington 


‘ENJOYING THE MUSIC’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


Martin Mach’s October 28 letter re the Dolmetsch- 
Schoenfeld concert suggests he is more petty than dis- 
cerning. 

Larded with cute phrases and straining for effect (“Kitsch 
Konsort”’, “‘paroxism of hauteur’), more than half the 
letter’s length was devoted to such trivialities as the pro- 
gram notes and the verbal introductions to the various 
selections. On the other hand, the musical interpretation 
itself is dismissed with a single word — ‘‘pedestrian”’. 

Actually, the ensemble’s playing was far from pedes- 
trian. They displayed stunning technique and versitility. 
The Baroque numbers were executed with delightful pre- 
cision, the Kodaly violincello duo with an expressiveness 
that was both dramatic and elegant. 

See Page 6 


_ Two views on antiwar protest 
FOUR-WAY IMPACT 


BY PHILIP McLEOD 


THE REAL REASONS 


BY ERIC PETERSON 


On Saturday we once again demand 
the immediate, unconditional and to- 
tal withdrawal of all U.S. military and 
intelligence forces from Southeast 
Asia—a demand which in the past 
six years has been repeatedly and em- 
phatically stated yet completely dis- 
regarded by those in Washington. 

The abysmal record of Johnson’s 
and Nixon’s responses to past marches 
has understandably resulted in a sense 
of despair and hopelessness in the 
movement toward the effectiveness 
of mass demonstrations. 

Yet it is absolutely vital for several 
crucial reasons that we résist the cyn- 
ical position that these marches ac- 
complish nothing, and instead go to 
San Francisco realizing the limitations 
of the tactic, but also being aware 
of the need for such an action. 


’ point. 


First, the Vietnamese fighting the 
U.S.’s racist and imperialistic forces 
have in all sincerity stated that mas- 
sive antiwar demonstrations are one 
of the most effective actions we can 
take. In their struggle they greatly 
appreciate this sign of continued sup- 
port and faith which bolsters their 
determination to triumphin their fight 
for freedom. 


Secondly, the G.I. movement is 
gaining tremendous momentum this 
The radicalization occuring 
within the military is a process we 
should make every attempt to contri- 
bute to. Clearly mass demonstra- 
tions result in an intensification of 
resistance activities within the mili- 
tary, thus weakening the very arm the 

See Page 9 


In the light of the upcoming demon- 
Stration on San Francisco this week- 
end (November 6), it would seem 
appropriate to give somewhat of a 
dissertation on war protest, demon- 
strations, and so on. 

This writer has been involved in 
war protest, at home and abroad, 
through active demonstration and the 
good old write-your-Congressman cam- 
paign, since the first Moratorium way 
back when, and has been opposed to 
the Vietnam conflict, — and wars in 
general for that matter, — since long 
before that. 

And as a young man who sstill 
faces the cruel process of the taking 
of young men when they can do the 


most good for America, and placing 
them in positions ‘where they must do 
something that compromises and/or 
contradicts their completely valid mo- 
ral convictions and beliefs, I feel that 
we should all examine our reasons for 
going to San Francisco this Saturday. 

It has been obvious for quite some 
time that the reason for the United 
States’ involvement in Indochina was 
not simply “to stop the spread of 
Communism” (with a capital “C”) — 
I think that most of the world rea- 
lizes this, and hopefully most of the 
United States realizes this too. It is 
hard to say whether what has hap- 
pened in Indochina was dictionary- 

See Page 9 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Student fee expenditure referendum: ‘pros, con 


From Front Page 


bicycle thefts) on campus the 
need for more and better bi- 
cycle racks and shelters is 
self evident. The number of 
existing racks are inadequate 
in many localities, are incor- 
rectly designed for modern 
light-weight bicycles and in 
general, are not designed such 
that bicycles can be ade- 
quately chained down. 

As the winter rains ab- 
solutely destroy a modern 
bicycle, there must be pro- 
vided adequate shelters if our 
hallways and lounges are not 
to become completely con- 
gested with machinery. 

Accordingly, this modest 
item is proposed to help al- 
leviate the deteriorating sit- 
uation. By the same argu-. 
ment presented under “Bi- 
cycle Paths”, this item is not 
fundable from other sources. 


BUS SHELTERS 


_@ Bus stop shelters: 
$5,000. for. . additional. bus 
stop shelters. 


Statement in favor: An 
allotment of $5,000 is re- 
quested fromstudent fees for 
the construction of bus stop 
shelters. This request is sig- 
nificant and has timely merit. 

In the Spring of 1970, 
UCSC students elected to be- 
gin a new form of trans- 
portation to and from the 
campus by contributing 
$3.50 per quarter toward a 
public bus run. As a result 
students now have the priv- 
ilege of riding any bus in 
the Santa Cruz Municipal 
Transit District as often as 
they wish. The impact of 
this alternative to the auto- 
mobile is not small by any 
means. Administrative _per- 
sonnel are closely watching 
the increasing ridership in 
order to revise projections 
for future campus. parking 
lots and roads. Also, fewer 


automobiles on the campus 
means less traffic, congestion, 
and smog. 

The need for dry shel- 
ters at bus stops is as impor- 
tant in the rainy winter 
months as is a reliable pub- 
lic bus. Bus stop shelters also 
serve as an_ information 
locale for bus routing and 
scheduling. 


CHILD CARE CENTER 


@ Child Care and Dev- 
elopment Center: $20,000 for 
development of facilities for 
a child care and development 
center. 

Statement in favor: The 
Campus Child Care Center, 
a non-profit organization 
begun in 1970 to serve the 
University community, has a 


current enrollment of 40 | 


children, 2/3 of whom:come 
from student families (the 
balance are faculty and staff 
children). The Center offers 
full and part-time programs 
with highly qualified teachers 
supervising education stud- 
ents (6-12 per quarter), work- 
study assistants, and many 
volunteers. We cannot contin- 
ue in existence without ad- 
equate, licensable facilities 
on campus, and have been 
forced to move to a church 
off-campus temporarily. Af- 
ter lengthy negotiations with 
the administration, the 
Granary (small building near 
main entrance) was recog- 
nized as ideal for a perma- 
nent child care facility if 
renovation funds could be 
found. Seven of the nine UC 
campuses now have child 
care centers receiving some 
financial support and/or 
space from their respective 
administrations (only UCSC 
and the UCSF do not). Last 
spring, our petition drive for 
student support yielded 1300 
signatures (the overwhelming 
majority of those approach- 
ed) but no financial support 


FEDBACH || ¢ 


From Page 5 


Those who attended recall the enthusiastic response of 
the audience, but never mind that, says Mach, ‘‘a more 
critical audience” would have hissed. I suppose we could 
have lobbed rotten tomatoes, too; that would have been 


really ‘“‘critical’’. 


Instead, we sat on the floor or in our chairs enjoying 
the music and the performers’ charm and talent. Much 
more satisfying, I feel, than picking apart program notes. 


‘PLAY IT LOW’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 
Dear Mike, 


David Lindberg 
Freshman 


What shall be the 18 to 21 strategy for the next local, 
state + national elections Is it better to push the issue + 
tell the over 30’s how powerful you noware or would it 
be wiser to keep pronouncements of your strength under- 
cover with low + minimum projections 

If you scare them they are likely to militantly band 
together in an anti-youth coalition. If you play it low, 
they may only have a minimum reaction until after the 
blow is struck. As T.R. said — Speak softly + carry a big 


stick - 


Hal Morris 


from the administration. 
Your support in this pleb- 
escite will enable the Center 
to receive that support and 
to continue to provide a 
needed educational and soc- 
ial service to the University 
community. 

COMMUNITY BUILDING 

@ Community Building: 
$30,000 for the first unit 
of a community building for 


’ Married Student Apartments. 


Statement in favor: The 
Community Center would 
have the potential of serving 
both the residents of the Mar- 
ried Student Apartments and 
the overall campus student 
population in a_ two-fold 
manner: 1) It would furnish 
the Apartment area with a 
permanent structure __ that 
could be used to bring the 
conmunity together for rec- 
reation and for the discussion 
of community-oriented prob- 
lems; 2) The general student 
population would benefit 
from the Community. Center 
by having a common ground 
within which to interact with 
married undergraduate and 
graduate students and a lim- 
ited number of staff and 
faculty. 

Statement in Opposition: 


This proposal does not appear. 


to be cognizant of our ad- 
ministration’s aim of keeping 
ecological balance and _har- 
mony at UCSC. There may 
be too many buildings 
already on our campus. It 
is an acknowledged fact that 
there is very little community 
spirit within the Apartment 
area and a 
building is not capable of 
instilling this spirit. In view 
of the isolationist attitude 
displayed by the Apartment 
dwellers in the past this pro- 
posal would not be beneficial 
to our campus. 
GARDEN PROJECT 

e Garden project: $25,000 
for basic facilities and mat- 
erials for the Garden Project 


Home Farm. | 
Statement in favor: The 


Student Garden Project is 
flourishing and has shown the 
possibility of operating a 
horticultural project in the 
University . 

The Garden has been in- 
volved in the technique and 
ideals of growing plants by 
working within the cycles, 
flows, and __ relationships 
which exist in the natural 
system. It is hoped that 
these ideals can be projected 
onto a larger and more com- 


WHO 


Meaty Realy Big & Bouncy 


(on DECCA records) 


community 


plete undertaking, the Model 
Farm. 

The Farm is seen as a 
functioning community prod- 
ucing to a large extent what 
it needs, in which students 
can participate in order to 
study horticulture and pursue 


the crafts related to main- 


taining a homefarm. 

There will be large areas 
devoted to fruit, vegetable, 
and flower growing. Cows 
and birds will be kept. A 
well will be drilled for water, 
and it is possible to produce 
on the site what power is 
needed. Farm members will 
build the necessary buildings: 
a barn, a hall for dining, 
meetings and relaxation, and 
animal pens and _ shelters. 
Plowing, fencing, well drilling 
and interim power have al- 
ready been arranged for. 
Water piping, pathmaking, 
building, planting and arran- 
ging for power producing 
equipment (methane system, 
windmill) are yet to be done. 

MEDIA EQUIPMENT 


@ Media equipnent and 


facilities: $10,000 for equip- 


ment and facilities for 

campuswide Media  organ- 

izations such as City on a 
See Page 7 
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Student fee expenditure referendum: pros, con 


From Page 6 


Hill Press and KRUZ. 
Statement in favor: At 
this time KRUZ, the campus 
radio station, is using bor- 
rowed facilities. The $10,000 
would partially go toward 
establishing its own broad- 
casting facilities and toward 
buying its own equipment 
in order to establish a 10- 
watt FM educational stereo 
radio station for serving not 
only the campus but the 
community as well. 


SPORTS FACILITIES 


@ Physical recreation and 
sports facilities: $50,000 for 
new and expanded facilities 
and equipment for physical 
recreation and sports pro- 
grams. 


Statement in favor: If 


- “Beware of false 


but inwardly are 

ravenous wolves. 
You will know them 

by their fruits.” 
—MATT. 7:15, 16 


you have tried to play tennis 


i prophets, who come to- _ 
| you in sheep’s clothing @ 


lately but were faced with 
full courts, a waiting list, 
and a rule that says “only 35 
minutes for singles" if you 
have tried to play racket- 
ball but were faced with 
handball players waiting to 
use the three courts already 
in use and with three other 
“courts” that really aren’t 
but make-shift judo-karate 
and gynnastic rooms...if you 
have tried to play basket- 
ball in the fieldhouse but 
were faced with having to 
wait for the volleyball 
players to finish and then 
only be able to use a half- 
court or faced with a chaotic 
mass of bodies engaged in 
several activities and the 
chances of shooting a few 
baskets looked doubtful...if 
you have tried to practice 
a dance with thoughts of 
silence and solitude in the 


~ fieldhouse but were faced 


with the basketball players 
or volleyball players or bad- 
minton players or fencers or 
some d combination and 
faced with no mirrors and 
grotesque “ballet”  bars...if 
you have tried to do anything 


Palace 
Stationers 
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in the form of recreation or 
sports but were faced with 
having to wait...and if you 
have considered beconing in- 
volved in recreation dance 
or sports in any form then 
most likely you have become 
aware of the shortage in rec- 
reation, dance, and _ sport 
facilities — there simply are 
not enough facilities to 
meet the present needs of 
the UCSC community. 

Well then, you say, can’t 
“the state’ give us some 
money so we can get busy 
and build additional tennis 
courts, a dance facility, or 
whatever else we need so we 
can play? Ah, my friends, 
if it were only that simple; 
but it isn’t. As you well 
know, there are not enough 
tax dollars to go around 
these days. And besides just 
so much of the state tax 
funds will provide so much 
in the way of facilities and 
then only when they are used 
for instructional purposes; in 
other words, the state tax 
funds will build only X- 
number . of facilities (like 
four tennis courts) to meet 
the —_instructiona needs. 
Additional money is provided 
only when the instructional 
needs increase, not recrea- 
tional. The _ instructional 
needs are slowly being met 
but not fast enough to keep 
pace with the increase in 
recreational needs. And that, 
my friends, is where the 
problem lies. Consequently, 
money for additional rec- 
reational facilities must be 
sought elsewhere. 

kay, you ask, where do 
we get the needed money 


for the needed facilities so 
we can relax and enjoy our- 
selves, keep fit, or practice 
our recreational skills? The 
answer to this question is 
uite simple — Student 
egistration Fees. Thus, if 
you feel that additional 
recreational facilities are 
needed, you should vote for 
this item on the Student 
Advisory Poll and urge others 
to join you in this action. 
It is really up to you! 


SWIMMING POOL 


e Swimming pool: 
$50,000 for a _ modest- 
sized swimming pool, but 
large enough for water 
sports and instruction. 

Statement in favor: Have 
you tried to swim in the 
campus pool recently? If so, 
you may have had to give 
up before you got wet 
because the pool was closed 
for repairs, or being used by 
SCUBA or skin divers and 
beginning sailors, or the 
water was freezing because 
the _boiler’s —_ thermostat 


wasn’t working, or the water 
was eddy SCORE because 
the filters were fouled-up. 
However, if you did manage 
to. accomplish your goal of 
going sv «mung, you may be 
aware that there are many 
in the UCSC conmunity who 
use the pool for some form 
of recreational activity. It 
may be swimming laps to 
‘stay fit, enjoying a relaxing 
dip to ease the rigors of the 
academic grind, or even 
learning to do a 360-degree 
roll in a kayak. You may 
also know that attempts are 


made to keep the pool open 
seven days a week, between 
the hours of 7 a.m. and 12 
midnight, whenever students 
are On campus. 


But did you know that 
this pool, which is only 50 
feet ong and 25 feet wide, 
was originally built to serve 
only Cowell and Stevenson 
students? Now, of course, it- 
is trying to serve a population 
of 4,392 students and 990 
faculty and staff members 
not to mention guests in all 
sizes. Obviously a new pool 
is needed — one that would 
be equal to serving all of 
the members of the UCSC 
conmunity with expanded 
aquatics programs of many 
'types. 


So, how do we get a new 
ool? You essed it — 
tudent Registration Fee 

monies are needed! State 
funds can be used to defray 
some of the cost, as it would 
be used partly for instruc- 
tional purposes. Hovever, 
since it would have substan- 
tial _recreational* use, Regis- 
tration Fee funds must als 
be committed to it. So it 
is up to you, the students 
of UCSC, as to whether or 
not the campus has an ade- 
quate swimming pool in the 
near future. Work and vote 
for it if you want it. 


Also on the plebiscite bal- 
lot will be a write-in space 
for projects of students’ 
choice, should they desire 
allocations not mentioned on 
the ballot. 


Only 16% of College V's population 
turn out for advisory group elections 


In an election last Friday 
sixteen per cent of the Col- 
lege V population turned out 
for an election for student 
positions on three committees 
advisory to the Provost: 

Leif Adleson and David 
Neal were elected to the Col- 
lege V Executive Conmittee, 
which advises on matters of 
college-wide importance like 
special allocations. 

Laurie Hopkins and Judy 
Lusic, a write-in candidate, 
were elected to the college’s 
CurriculumConmittee, which 
deals with curricula and spe- 
cific courses offered or pro- 
posed under the auspices of 
College V. 


Mary Doyle and Edmund 
Ow, the sole candidates for 
positions on the College 
Disciplinary Conmittee, will 
participate in decisions hav- 
ing to do with theft and 
other antisocial behavior. 


In other developments, the 
College V Home Council (the 
overall student governing bo- 
dy) has decided to open six 
positions for students at large. 
Prior to this decision, the 
Council consisted of resident 
preceptors and six resident 
assistants chosen by fellow 
R.A.’s. Candidates must at- 
tend at least two of three o- 
pen meetings held by the 
Home Council. If they nun: 
ber six or less, they will 


automatically become mem- 
bers. If they exceed six, 
elections will be held. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Leif Adleson 30 
Ron Feare 15 
Todd Moore 12 
David Neal 38 
John Nishio 1S 
Mark Ober 21 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


Jeff Haugaard 28 
Laurie I. Hopkins 31 


Judy Lusic 45 
John Selby 28 
JUDICIAL COMMITTEE 
Mary Doyle 74 
_ Edmund Ow 21 
TOP TWO IN EACH 
CATEGORY WON. 


A FOND FAREWELL 


In days of yore, aristocrats of French and 
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vote, his highly popular and well publicized 
point of view on the war (he quit the Santa 


Cruz Draft Board, on which he had served as 


a token minority member), and his youth and 


energy, posed a real threat. 


Now, in a neat little bit of political back- 
scratching, Camacho gets free rein in a “Chi- 
cano district’’ in the Valley area and Talcott 
lies like a snake along the coast, safe with a 


conservative constituency. 
- 4 


So, it’s hard to get scooped, but it’s harder 
to see Santa Cruz get the shaft. 


Russian extraction were known for their gen- 
erosity to servants upon occasions of departure. 


In Checkhov’s play The Seagull, the haughty 


Arkadina sallies forth, smiling momentarily on 


the cook, the stableman and the doorman. 
“Farewell,” she shreiks, “Never forget me. 
I’ve left a rouble with the cook.” 


As she passes through the. door she mutters: 


“It’s for the three of you.” 


Santa Cruz thanks you for the rouble, Tal- 
cott baby, and we'll remember you. 
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lf your lottery number is under 129, 


November 4, 1971 


apply for a student deferment immediately 


TWO IMPORTANT SS REGULATIONS / 1ST YEAR STUDENTS DENIED DEFERMENTS 


_ Special to the Press 

Since the last article was 
written the Selective Service 
made two important an- 
nouncements, that it will 
not give student deferments 
to first year students and 
that it will draft only through 
lottery number 125 this year. 

The Selective Service an- 
nouncement that no one with 
a lottery number of 126 or 
higher will be drafted this 
year affects who should 
apply for a student defer- 
ment now. If you were 
born in 1950 or earlier and 
were deferred on December 
31, 1970 or if you were 
born in 1951, you can make 
yourself safe from .the draft 
if your lottery number is 126 
or greater. To do so you 
must be 1A on December 31 
of this year, thus “exposing” 


ou to this year’s lottery. 
f your lottery number was 


126. or higher and you are in 
one of these groups you 
should not apply for a 2S. 
Rather, you should write to 
your draft board and request 
that they reclassify you 1A 
before the end of the year. 
Even if you are not reclassi- 
fied 1A before December 31, 
your request will expose you 
to this year’s lottery. 


DANGER OF 1A 


If you were born in 1950 
or earlier, you must be cer- 
tain that you were deferred 
at the end of 1970 before 
you request your board to 
now reclassify you 1A. If 
you were in last year’s lot- 
tery and you were 1A on 
December 31, 1970, you 
might not be safe from the 
draft even if your lottery 
number is greater than 125. 
Check with your draft board 
to see if you are in the 
“extended priority induction 
group”. This group includes 
men whose lottery numbers 


. are 195 or less and who were 
_ exposed to the 1970 draft 


by being 1A on December 
31, 1970. Your placement 
in extended priority means 
that your lottery number will 
never save you because you 
were exposed at a time when 
your lottery number was 
reached. You will need a 
physical deferment or some 
other way to avoid the draft. 
If you are in extended prior- 


STUDENT SPECIALS 


_ $50.00 


Deluxe mattress (with hose valve), 
contour fitted liner, complete 


frame (with hardware and trim), 
1” thick high density foam pad 


ity you should now apply for 
a 2S, even if your lottery 
number is greater than 126. 

Although you have been 
placed in extended priority 
you may be taken out of that 
group if: 1) before Decem- 
ber 31, 1970 you appealed 
your IA classification or sub- 
mitted information to the 
draft board that you were 
entitled to a deferment and 
2) if you received a defer- 
ment after January 1, 1971. 
See a draft counselor for as- 
sistance in getting taken out 
of extended priority, but ap- 
ply for a student deferment 
at this time to protect you 
until you are taken out of 
extended priority. 


125 OR LESS 


Men who _ have lottery 
numbers of 125 or less 
should apply for a student 
deferment at this time. If 


you. were. born in 1951 or... 


earlier you will need that 
deferment to avoid the draft 
this fall. If you were born in 
1952 you must be ready to 
protect yourself from next 
year’s draft. It is unlikely 
that men with lottery num- 
bers greater than 125 will be 
drafted next year, but men 
with lottery numbers of 125 
or less can have no such 
assurance 


“CLEARLY ILLEGAL” 


In a second announce- 
ment, Selective Service stated 
that it will not give student 
deferments to first year stu- 
dents because such defer- 
ments will be taken away in 
a short time. This position 
by Selective Service is clearly 
illegal and will deny the ap- 
peal process to those first 
year students who are now 
1A and who have not pre- 
Niously requested that pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, the posi- 


THRIFTY 


1835 SOQUEL AVENUE 


COMPLETE LIQUORS & RELATED ITEMS 
PHONE 423-2213 


Mattresses King 
Liners contour 12 gauge 
Frames Deluxe 
Foam Pads tiish density $10 | 
Heaters coviotca vit, ustego OO 


tion presents an important 
opportunity to those stu- 
dents and makes it even more 
important for them to apply 
for the 2S. The refusal to 
grant a student deferment 
now may make it impossible 
for a draft board to later 
issue a legal induction order. 


The Selective Service Act 
and regulations state that 
first. year college students 
who are taking at least 12 
aredits must be given a 2S 
deferment. Although — the 
new Selective Service Act 
gives President Nixon the 
power to abolish 2S defer- 
ments for men entering col- 
lege after the 1970-71 
school year, the deferments 
- will not be abolished until 
30 days after Nixon exer- 
cises his power. Nixon has 
not yet signed the order and 
probably will not do so until 
around October 20.  There- 


_ fore, first year students will 


be entitled to a 2S defer- 
ment until around November 
20. A draft board’s failure 
to grant the deferment in the 
meantime violates the Selec- 
tive Service Act and regula- 
tions. 


REFUSE INDUCTION 


Even though the refusal 
to give the 2S deferment is 
illegal, you cannot force your 
draft board to give you a 2S. 
You will have no available 
appeal within the draft sys- 
tem and the Selective Service 
Act prevents suits against a 
draft board for its illegal acts. 
The only court remedy avail- 
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different. Specify Candidate. 
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able to any registrant whose 
draft board has acted illegally 
is to refuse induction and 
raise the draft board’s illegal 
action as a defense in any 
criminal action brought for 
that refusal of induction. 
However, this does not mean 
that if the draft board re- 
fuses to give you a 2S you 
can ignore the draft and vio- 
late the Selective Service Act 
with impunity. The error 
by your draft.board may not 
work as a defense if the 
draft board later reclassifies 
you IA or if a conservative 
court rules that the error was 
immaterial. You should try 
to avoid the draft by use 
of appeals and deferments, 
methods which will work for 
almost all men. But if those 
methods do not work, you 
may be able to use your 
draft board’s illegal action as 
a defense. 


nknown charter airline.” 


AVE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


CAL JET CHARTERS... 
Europe 1971-72 


‘Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with ou 
eliable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrie 
fore you sign your application. Don’t take a chance with an 


New Flight Listings 
Round trip Flights From West Coast 
To Europe Still Available 


9045. (avnd Trip) L.A. Oahlond to London Lv, Nev. 14, 1971 
Leadon to Onhlond et. Dec. 5, 1971 
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THAT NUMBER, FOLKS, WAS: 


125 


Special to the Press: 

The Selective Service Sys- 
tem October 5 announced 
that Random Sequence Num- 
ber 125 would be the ceiling 
for induction into the mili- 
tary for young men in the 
1971 first priority selection 
group—that is, those regis- 
trants born in 1951 or ear- 
lier who received lottery 
numbers in 1970 or 1969 
and are available for induc- 
tion during 1971. 

In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Defense that week 
announced a 10,000 draft 
call for the remainder of 
1971. Draft Director Dr. 
Curtis W. Tarr said that Selec- 
tive Service local boards 
would deliver 6500 of these 
men in the period November 
1-18 and the remaining 3500 
in the period November 29- 
December 9. Tarr said that 
he has directed local boards 
to give at least 30 days no- 
tice to all registrants facing 
the induction process in com- 
ing months. — 
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Winter, Spring & Sunmer 1972 


A complete schedute of round trip flights Oakland / LA to Europe and one 
way fights to and from Europe up until October 1972 is available upon request. 
Round trip rates as low as $240.00. One way rate as low as $149.00. Write for 
schedule and application now for space is limited. 


|All flights via certificated airlines flying jet equipment. Complimentary meals 


| Application & Further information write: 
Cal Jet Charters 
2150 Green Street 
San Francisco, California 94123 


or call (Area code) 415 
022-1434 
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CHRISTIAN | 
SCIENCE 
LECTURE 


Putting right what's wrong 
in the world depends upon a 
proper evaluation of man and 
the true nature of things, ac- 
cording to a public lecture to 
be given on campus here Mon- 
day, November 8 by Roy J. 
Linnig, C.S., of Chicago. 


“One of society’s assets to- 
day,” the lecturer will state, 


“is its burning commitment 
to relieve human suffering. 
Many are tossing off the blan- 
ket of indifference. A hu- 
maneness is appearing that's 
been hidden for too long. 

“But assessing what's been 
done so far shows that a big 
effort is having only a small 
effect. Poverty and hunger 
persist. We only dent the 
ranks of the hard-core unem- 
ployed. Pain and disease hang 
on and take uglier forms.” 

What is needed, Mr. Linnig 
will bring out, is spiritual 
commitment, commitment 
based on an understanding of 
man’s true nature. 

A member of The Christian 
Science Board of Lectureship, 
Mr. Linnig will speak in the 
College V fireside lounge at 
4 pm under the auspices of 
the Christian Science Organi- 
zation. 


AMCHITKA 
PHONE 


The White House is~ ac- 
cepting telephone calls 
through this Saturday con- 
cerning the nuclear bomb 
test on Amchitka Island. 
Calls will be taken 24 hours 
a day until 2:00 p.m. (Pac- 
ific Standard Time) on Sat- 
urday, at which time, unless 
the Administration should de- 
cide otherwise, the nuclear 
warhead shall be detonated. 

Anyone interested in pla- 
cing a phone call to the White 
House should call (202) 
456-1414. 


BOB BOWMAN 


Authorized V-W Dealer 


e Service V-W’s. 

e Rent V-W’s at $3.00 per 
day and 5¢ per mile while 
your car is in our shop 

e Sell new V-W’s. 

@ Sell used V-W’s and other 
domestic and imported 


cars. 

© Lease V-W’s and other 
makes. . 

e Sell genuine V-W parts. 

1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 

426-3220 688-2121 
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government uses to barbarically des- 
troy others with. 

Thirdly, the march serves as a 
major. force to mobilize new people 
and organizations into anti-war work. 
The April 24 march included Labor 


Unions, Women, Third World Groups, 


Businessmen, Gays, G.I.’s and others, 
all who planned and marched together. 
Their ability to join forces showed 
that this is indeed a broadly based 
movement embracing people of widely 
divergent backgrounds. 

Recent Gallup polls show that al- 
most three-quarters of the American 
population want complete and uni- 
lateral withdrawal of American troops 
by the end of 1971. Participation 
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in this march will help to uraw a 
significant number of those in the 
Gallup poll into some action. 

Finally, the march should be sup- 
ported because it is a means of again 
informing Washington and the rest of 
the world that the majority of Amer- 
icans are opposed to the war—a war 
that, though less visible, is in fact 
escalating into the air over Laos and 
Cambodia where seven and a half ton 
bombs are regularly being dropped. 
While admittedly the war is only one 
facet of the central issue of American 
imperialism, it is critical to at this 
time participate in the march which 
focuses solely on the issue of Viet- 
nam, in addition to supporting forms 
of resistance on other levels. The 
march, just as other tactics do, makes 
it increasingly difficult for our govern- 
ment to continue its insanity. 

Your presence on Saturday in San 
Francisco is important then in four 
ways: showing solidarity with the 
Vietnamese in their struggle for free- 
dom; encouraging more G.I.’s to re- 
sist; in making the anti-war movement 
a broader one and therefore more in- 
fluential; and finally, to once again 
condemn the U.S. for the crimes it 
is committing in Vietnam. 


REASONS 
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definition imperialism — that can, has 
been, and will continue to be, de- 
bated for years. But the point is, that 
“anti-U.S. imperialism” should not be 
the major reason for going to the City. 

Nor should the reason be to show 
the North Vietnamese, or the “Viet 
Cong”, or whomever, that the U'S. 
stands behind them, even if those run- 
ning the war don’t — that kind of 
reverse psychology hasn’t seemed to 


“‘CLAIRE’S KNEE 
is the first indisputably 
great film of 1971 and 
deserves the attention 
of every serious student 


+4 99 
of film! —ANDREW SARRIS, The Village Voice 
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work in the past, and as a cynic, I 
don’t see why it should now. 

No, it appears that these motives 
however laudable and justifiable, are 
not what it takes to bring the war in 
Indochina to a halt, grinding or sud- 
den. The bombing will go on, I fear, 
as will the shooting, burning, looting, 
and all the rest. And these ills, grue- 
some as they are, are not symbols of 
the Vietnam conflict alone. 

They are symbols of any war — 
from the very first to the present, and 
are likely to be symbols of the last 
one, too. People are the true symbols 
and the real victims of war — they 
burn, and shoot, and kill, and it 
makes very little difference for whose 
side they are doing it. And it seems 
such a waste. 

How many people have died within 
the last, say, 15 years in Indochina? 
No one can say for sure. And how 
many dollars, francs, yen, and what- 


ever have been spent — not counting 
the tremendous damage to property 
and the incalculable value of human 
life? Again, no one can say. Not that 
it matters. 

What matters is that it has hap- 
pened, and is happening, and go right 
on happening, unless mankind finds 
a place and a time to simply, honestly, 
and sincerely say, “No more.” 

That should be our motive. We 
Cannot do anything about the past, 
but we can do something, or at least 
try, about the future. And a good 
start would be to stop fighting a 
senseless war in a small country in~ 
Southeast Asia. 
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HIGH ON A HILL 
Wh 


BY MICHAEL GOLDBERG 


e 


& «~» Europe 


Staff Writer 
San Francisco 


A modern, white automo- 
bile, maybe three years old, 
was slowly creeping up Grant 
Avenue. Atop this car, two 
speakers were mounted. An 
ordinary looking man was dri- 
ving the car while a pre-re- 
corded message blared end- 
lessly out of the speakers 
into. the ears of the inha- 


- bitants of Chinatown. A mes- 


sage that reminded people 
of what time of year it was. 

“This Tuesday vote John 
Diamante for supervisor. I 
am against busing. Remem- 
ber. Vote Diamante for su- 
pervisor.” 

[In the end it doesn’t 
really matter if the man is 
against busing, of course. 
City supervisors have no jur- 
isdiction over ‘education. ]; 

San Franciscans have beeui 
finding out all about their 
proLlems during the last cou- 
ple of .weeks... They’ve. also 
been finding out how the 
people in office will do it 
better if re-elected and how 
their opponents just don’t 
have the experience. San 
Franciscans have been hearing 
this thanks to the true hones- 
ty and integrity of those in 
office. . 

They’ve also been hearing 
the other side because the 
opponents, the Alvin Duskins. 
and Diane Fiensteins, have 
just as much honesty and 
integrity and so they let us 
know why the incumbents 
failed, and how they can do 
it better. 

The problem is that none 
of these people have the ma- 
gic formula to end crime in 
San Francisco, successfully in- 
tegrate schools, make the city 
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sater, keep esthetics while 
producing more living space 
for the ever-increasing pop- 
ulation. 


Diane Fienstein wants to 
introduce a city income tax 
while reducing property tax. 
She forgets that Alioto tried 
that last year and it was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 


Alioto talks today about 
how much he has been able 
to do for the City and talks 
about how he’s coordinated 
the City so that things can 
get done. He forgets that 
last year he was conplaining 
about how little he could 
get done as mayor, and tried. 
to convince the people to 


- give the mayor more power 


through a change in the char- 
ter. 


A lot of people are be- 


coming more and. more con- 


cerned about tall buildings in 
San Francisco and so Propo- 


__ sition T (proposed. by Alvin 


Duskin) is on the ballot. 

While a definite division 
is evident concerning Pro- 
position T, no such split oc- 
curs with the Cable Car Pro- 
position. Everyone digs cable 
cars. They are quaint, charm- 
ing fun and good transporta- 
tion. 


Other key propositions are 
as follows: 

Proposition A: these 
school bonds provide speci- 
fically for improving the 
schools’ earthquake _resis- 
tance; Proposition D: _ fire 
protection systems improve- 
ment; Proposition I: after 
July 1971, appointed school 
administrators would have 
four year terms. (This would 
eliminate lifetime appoint- 
ments; thus it would be pos- 
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FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


at the City’s been thinking 


sible to get rid of bad admin- 
istrators); Proposition K: 
doubles the nunber of sig- 
natures necessary to get a 
proposition on the ballot 
(This proposal is a reaction 
to Duskin getting T on the 
ballot so easily); and Propo- 
sition O: allowing the city 
not to publish all technical 
notices in the newspaper. 

That’s what San Francis- 
co has been concerning itself 
with for the last few weeks. 

(P.S. Joseph Alioto is 
still mayor. Incumbents Ron- 
ald Pelosi, Terry Francois, 
Robert Mendelsohn, and Ro- 
bert Gonzles stay on as su- 
pervisors while John Molinari 
and Quentin Kopp will be 
the new supervisors. Pelosi 
replaces Feinstein as presi- 
dent of the board. 

Prop. A lost; Prop. D won; 
Prop. I won; Prop. T lost.) 


PAY RAISE 


The assembly passed Sen- 
ate Bill 101 this week, call- 


ing for a 7% per cent in- ’ 


crease in wages, totaling some 
$18 million, for the faculty 
of the University. 

The vote, with 54 Assem- 
blymen voting for the bill to 
eight voting against it, sent 
the bill back to the Senate, 
who will bote again on it (it 
passed the upper house last 
month), as the result of an 
amendment. 

The pay increase will take 
effect on November 14, the 
day after the price-wage 
freeze ends. 

However, according to an 
amendment to the bill by the 
Assembly, the bill cannot 
take effect until money is 
available — through tax re- 
venues or other sources — 
hence, the bill must return to 
the Senate for reapproval. 

According to the ASUC 
Student Lobby, it is not 
known whether the bill will 
be signed or vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Reagan. The Lobby 
points out the fact, though, 
that the bill passed both 
houses by more than 2/3 
vote of each. The ASUC is 
confident that it can get an 
override of any veto, al- 
though they haven’t been ab- 
le to do so for several years. 

Frank Murphy, Assembly- 
man from this district, voted 
in favor of the raise. Among 
those voting against the bil’ 
was Assemblyman Stull, in 
whose district the UC San Di- 
égo campus lies. 


~The City on a Hill Press desperately needs 
COMMUNITY REPORTERS 


willing to work on an assignment basis. 
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DANIEL 


From Page 4 

To achieve his own inter- 
pretation of this style, Doc- 
torow mingles bits of historic 
information, literary criticism, 
academic discussions of his- 
toric methods of execution 
and corporal punishment, and 
historical and cultural analysis 
(such as a brilliant examina- 
tion of Disneyland) with nar- 
rative, memory fragments, 
character, and personal inci- 
dents. At times the only ra- 
tionale for such intermingling 
is juxtaposition. Yet a closer 
examination of ‘unrelated’ 
materials reveals an often dis- 
concerting relation (such as 
placing the story of how Da- 
niel’s father responded to the 
threat of the Paul Robeson- 
Peekskill Concert Riot in di- 
rect juxtaposition with an a- 
nalysis of Bukharin.) 

It is, | think, E. L. Doc- 
torow’s immediate achieve- 
ment that he has been able to 
weave thought and analysis 
into the pattern of a novel 
in a way that is not only in- 
terpretive and_ enlightening, 
but imaginative and enter- 
taining in a way Camus and 
Bellow could never be. 

The relation of The Book 
of Daniel to the infamous 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
Trial is obvious. The Rosen- 
bergs were executed in 1952 
as a result of American fear 
(and not a little anti-Semi- 
tism) fostered by Senators 
McCarthy and Vandenberg. 
Their case has since been 
hashed and rehashed by all 
sorts of legal experts and 
busybodies (only William O. 
Douglas had the courage to 
do anything at the time, 
though he was unable to pre- 
vent the execution), and while 
there is a plethora of bulky 
but uninteresting books on 
the subject, it is not the in- 
tent of E. L. Doctorow to 
write a fictional study of the 
Rosenbergs. 


What interests E. L. Doc- 
torow is not the frustrating 
question of guilt or innocence 
(Daniel says, ‘I find no clues 
either to their guilt or inno- 
cence. Perhaps they are nei- 
ther guilty nor innocent.”’) 
but the fascinating prospect 
of the effect of such a horri- 
fic experience upon the life of 
the son left behind and alive. 
Doctorow does not know ei- 
ther of the Rosenberg’s sons; 
The Book of Daniel is a pro- 
duct of his imagination. 

The lIsaacsons are super- 
cilious radicals who came of 
age in the Thirties. They are 
Forties radicals, who can ima- 
gine a better life for them- 
selves only by distinguishing 
themselves from their neigh- 
bors; which of course they 
cannot manage in any major 
way and so rely on subtlely 
altering the edges of their 
existence. Paradoxically they 
have little regard for the com- 
mon man. Their radicalism is 
entirely principled, “some 
purchase on the future against 
the terrible life of the pre- 
sent.’ It is shallowly intellec- 
tual; and cannot be grounded 
in reality, for that reality has 
left them sorely lacking, be- 
reft and hungry. “(E)very- 
thing was theory. Everything 
was done for a reason, and 


was usually not the way the 
rest of the world did it. All 
the more reason.” Their ra- 
dicalism consisted of free sex, 


nudity, cultural self-esteem,. 


the Party. ‘If you discovered 
the working class, you found 
the roots of democracy.” 

This was the political (i.e. 
radical) mentality of the se- 
cond generation Jews who 
came of age in the Thirties, 
and held onto their desperate 
radicalism through the For- 
ties and on into the Fifties. 
It was adopted and vestigial, 
but it was cherished in the 
face of so many Jewish ra- 
dicals who had abandoned the 
Thirties radicalism. It was 
these radicals who clutched 
their theoretical radicalism 
(that could only be centered 
in the trivia of their daily 
existence) who actually began 
American radicalism. 

Daniel and Susan, then, 
are the children of the Isaac- 
sons, politically as well as 
biologically. For the Isaacsons 
are representatives of this 
birth of American radicalism. 
But Daniel and Susan have 
their mame  changed—not 
merely because they are given 
new parents, but because they 
no longer be the sons of. Isaac. 
They no longer can accept a 
nick-of-time sacrificial vision 
of their own and their par- 
ents’ lives. When Susan goes 
full circle, and re-embraces 
the Isaacson family and name, 
she becomes useless to the 
Left because she has made 
contact with the ineffectual 
beginnings of American radi- 
calism. Like her parents, she 
has only death left open to 
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This is what she tried to 
communicate to her brother 
Daniel, who writes: 
“THEY'RE STILL F--KING 
US. She didn’t mean Paul and 
Rochelle. That’s what | would 
have meant. What she meant 
was first everyone else and 
now the Left. The Isaacsons 
are nothing to the New Left. 
And if they can’t make it with 


them who else is there? YOU | 


GET THE PICTURE. GOOD- 
BYE, DANIEL.” 

The theme of The Book 
of Daniel is expressed by the 
judge who assigns Daniel and 
Susan to a new home even. 
though their natural parents 
still live, on Death Row. 
“There is such a thing,’ he 
says, ‘‘as too much hope.” 
The whole of Daniel's life is 
made of hope. He cannot see 
it breaking down for the hope 
he has inured himself with. 
But shorn, finally, of this 
fluff, he is able to examine 
life for possible meaning. He 
will always continue to hope 
(this in itself a reason to 
hope), but his vision is one 
of hopelessness. ‘‘But the 
worst of it is he hadn’t re- 
membered what an ancient 
friend of a feeling it was.” 
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ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS SERVICE 


From Page 3 


a gradual phase-out of lead in regular and premium gaso- 
lines, starting next July is the first ever enacted in Califor- 
nia that would go into effect almost immediately and with- 
out preconditions. The State Air Resources Board hopes 
that other counties will follow Orange County’s example. 


AGAN 'S DEAL WITH PG&E 


Governor Reagan admitted recently that two years ago, 
his chief environmental officer signed an agreement with 
PG&E not to oppose a controversial nuclear power plant 
planned for the Mendocino. County coast. In return for a 
promise of no state intervention in the $830 million pro- 
ject, PG&E agreed to “provide reasonable mitigation” 
of any adverse effects on the environment ‘provided such 
mitigation will not interfere with the construction or op- 
eration of the plant, unless otherwise agreed.’ A Sierra 
Club spokesman called the agreement a travesty, while 
Governor Reagan credited it with promoting environmental 
studies of the proposed site. 


APAN CRACKS DOWN ON POLLUTERS 


A Japanese court found the nation’s largest chemical 
company guilty of negligence in pollution of the Agano river 
with mercury wastes. These toxins caused the deaths of 
seven persons and the illness of numerous others over the 
last 15 years. The company was ordered to pay over 
$820,000 in damages. This decision was regarded as a great 
victory for environmental forces in Japan; currently there 

are over 275 other pollution suits before the Japanese 
Supreme Court. ~ 

STANDARD OIL PAYS $0.0084 / GALLON 


A Federal Grand jury indicted Standard Oil of California 
on charges of polluting San Francisco Bay in the massive 
oil spill last January. As punishment for spilling 840,000 
gallons of fuel oil into the bay, Standard was put on two 
years probation and fined $1,000. 

The California State Assembly voted 52-0 in favor of a 
bill requiring the state to use recycled paper where ever pos- 
sible. It is not known if the bill, now on its way to the gov- 
ernor, was written on recycled paper. 


IXED FEELINGS AT PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD CONFERENCE 


Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, president to Planned Parent- 
hood, said at the group’s annual conference last week that 
one million Americans are expected to receive sterilizations 
next year, 750,000 men and 250,000 women. He refuted - 
“the charges that have been leveled against us from some ° 
quarters,”” and asserted that Planned Parenthood is based 
simply on a philosophical belief that every woman should 
have the inherent freedomto control her own fertility,-and 
that no baby should be born unless it is really wanted. 

At the same conference Dr. Joseph Beasley voiced con- 
cerns that federal research on contraception is becoming 
“dismal,”’ and that the battle for population control is only 
partly won. 
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UC’s San Joaquin lab documents 
pesticide dangers for farm-workers 


PLANT SURFACES CARRY RESIDUES / CHOLINESTERASE DROP 


Special to the Press 


BERKELEY —New facts a- 
bout the possibility of farm 
workers being poisoned by 
pesticide residues on plant 
leaves have been provided by 
a University of California re- 
search profect. 

During recent years, there 
have been a number of cases 
of fruit pickers becoming ill 
while working in orchards or 
vineyards that had _ been 
sprayed several days, or even 
weeks, earlier. 

Dr. J. Blair Bailey, UC Ex- 
tension pesticide safety spe- 
cialist, said all the cases in- 
volved insecticides, such as 
parathion, which are consider- 
ed relatively short-lived. 

To meet the situation, the 
California Department of A- 
griculture last year set ‘“‘re- 
entry periods’’—up to 30 days 
or more—for .-severat of . the 
organophosphorus and carba- 
mate pesticides. This move 
apparemtly has been effective. 
To date, Bailey said, there 
has been only one document- 
ed case of poisoning of pick- 
ers since the new regulations 
went into effect—and that in- 
volved olives, a crop that was 
not covered by the re-entry 
rules this season. ; 

UC scientists set out to 
answer a puzzling question: 
How could workers be af- 
fected during harvest, weeks 
after the pesticides were ap- 
plied—at a time when levels 
of residue on harvested fruit 
have been shown to be safe 
for consumers? 

The research took place at 
the UC Kearney Horticultural 
Field Station in San Joaquin 
Valley. It was strictly a mo- 
nitoring study to evaluate le- 
gal application techniques—no 
new orexperimental materials 
or methods were used. Paid 
volunteer grape pickers were 


carefully brieted and examin- 
ed by a doctor. Before and 
during the tests, their blood 
was repestedly checked for 
sub-clinical symptoms ofpoi- 
soning. 

The research profect was 
designed to measure effects 
of the highest legal residue 
levels allowed under Califor- 
nia regulations—probably a 
good deal higher than would 
be expected under most nor- 
mal conditions of use. 


None of the workers de- 
veloped any symptons. But, 
the UC scientists reported, 
two sets of scientific mea- 


surements provided clear indi- 
cation that poisoning from er- 


ganophosphorus or carbamate 
residues on leaves can take 
place: there were ‘‘substan- 
tial’ residues still remaining 
on the grape foliage when the 
workers entered the field to 
pick fruit; during harvest, 
there was ‘an appreciable” 


drop in the cholinesterase le- 
vel of some of the workers. 
Since there was no actual 


‘illness during the UC study, 


however, a question remains: 
What about those controver- 
sial incidents when workers 
actually suffered clinical 
symptons? 

The explanation, the UC 
scientists say, is very probab- 
ly this: Farm workers who are 
picking or thinning crops 
contact with surfaces that car- 
ry residues. (These pesticides 
can be absorbed through the 
skin.) This contact, may con- 
tinue for eight or ten hours 
each day for many weeks. 
Furthermore, some workers 
take off their shirts and ex- 
pose bare, sweating skin to 
the treated foliage. Under 
these circumstances, a_ resi- 
due level that is perfectly 
safe on harvested fruit or 
vegetables may be» dangerous 
to workers of it’s on plant 
foliage. 


ASSEMBLY PESTICIDE BILL 


Special to the Press 


On October 13, the Cali- 
fornia Assembly Environmen- 
tal Quality Committee passed 
a major pesticide safety bill 
designed to protect farm- 
workers. 

By a scant five votes, the 
minimum needed, the mea- 
sure Senate Bill 432 was ap- 
proved and sent to the As- 
sembly Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The legislation requires the 
posting of warning notices, 
printed in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, after the use of pesti- 
cides. 


PIZZA HUT INTRODUCES DELIVERY TO YOU AT UCSC 


The bill also requires that 


farmers provide basic health 
and sanitation facilities, such 
as water and soap, for farm- 
workers. 

Testifying against the bill 
were representatives of the 
County Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Irrigation Districts 
and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Supporting the legislation 
were Dr. Loofburrow, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Toxi- 
cology at the University of 
California at Davis, and a rep- 
resentative from the Califor- 
nia Rural Legal Assistance 
who cited examples of pes- 
ticide poisoning. 
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tly reducing its support of 
MARCH 3: 
Since the first of April, 


From Front Page the House of Representa- From Page 3 

_A.F. will not be released un- tives has voted on four bills, The major Santa Barbara 
til this afternoon it is as- among them the McGovern- oil slick of 1969 was the 
sumed that it will include Hatfield ammendment, that unfortunate cause of current 
}several of the people, named have had provisions setting concern, but if $.1466 passes 

‘ above. specific dates for complete par? ; 
The march occurs at a U.S. with drawal from Viet- hearings in the Senate In- 
ASS ASSIN ATION time when Congress is gen- nam. terior Subcommittee on Mi- 
ee ae The first taken in April nerals, Materials and Fuels 
The was defeated by a vote ot this week, it will be on its 


He has grey eyes. | didn’t expect this, having seen him | CAMERA SHOP 4 ring Pe Vteae te way to prevent future catas- 
pom faraway. Maybe | didn’t expect him to have eyes at : 119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 Support for the passage “trophes. : 
all. ; 

“LU bon A ” ot such a bill has greatly ls it i Z 

Hi, I’m Michael, he SAVE: ; Custom Processing increased since then with The nou feels i meee 

And | can only grin. Those eyes go all the way into me j 35mm film the vote on October 19 in tant that “we recognize the 

sti ie And | can an ae 4 j Be eee the House being 215-192 legacy of clean beaches hand- 
e sit down on matching blue davenports shoved against emicals and Paper (53 per. cent to 47 per 
adjacent walls. He bends one leg beneath him and crooks Eastman Kodak ed down to us . . .also that 


the oth be h SILL atone a ani we recognize our responsibi 
e other up between the cushions. : percentage points short of a 
Thien he emilee: Color Processing 


i fixing a six month deadline lity to hand a similar legacy 
And because | don’t expect this it hurts. It pierces my { Student Discount for American troop with- on to our children.” * 

. flesh like an Electric Knife, my skin is crawling, and | cross Se a eee Ee drawal. ‘ 
my legs at the knees. 


He is smiling. 

| must look at him. But I'll study the walls, floor, ceiling, 
bookselves, desk and my clawed-out bloodysockets of eyes 
first. 

It is very hard to look into grey eyes, after all. It is like 
looking into the ocean. When you look into brown eyes 
you will see yourself. You may or may not appreciate this; 
but you will notice it. It’s something you will have to come 
to grips with. Grey eyes are something else again! | have 
brown eyes. ; 

He is waiting and since | must respond | do. Something is 
opening. It has perhaps dawned on me that we both are hu- 
man. 

Yet it is very easy to dislike this man. Everything about 
him: is easy, in fact. His eyes, hissmile, his hands, his kind- 
ness—all easy. It must be easy to love this man. He is bare- 
foot and his hands are large, his fingers thick; and his voice 
is soft. 

But it is not his voice we hear, but mine. 

My voice rises up like a crocus, and Michaei picks it for 
his collar. 

The walk over here was disagreeable. A raw wind 
wrapped itself around my neck and wrists like metal. | 
threw my hands around, but the wind wouldn’‘t let go. 

| am talking to this psychologist who listens with his 
face and hands. | have expected too much. When | came in 
he clasped my hand. On the walls were hand-painted cal- 
endars for an academic year. The numbers were thin and 
crooked. In the windowsill was a half-burnt candle, and the 
vast, heaped remains of a hundred more of different colors. 
The air was touched vaguely with incense. Thomas Mann 
and Albert Camus were there in the bookselves—with 
Campbell, Eriksen and Freud. Here | am with my hands 
fluttering to the tune of my words. TRANSPORTATION e INDUSTRY e@ OPTIONS 

| have expected too little. Michael understands this, and 
smiles as | try to reach it—the boy crawling the sky with 
his fingers for the Model Airplane he knows will not fly. 
There is a struggle, and | grasp and gasp 

This isn’t easy. | perch on my wordlessness, and look 
deep into his eyes. 
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James B. Johnston, Director of Admissions, 
will be recruiting students from all academic disciplines 
on Wednesday, November 17. 
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| have noticed that | must be lost to do this. 


| have noticed that when | am lost it is not so hard to 
do this. 


»o¢@ 
| have noticed that | am lost. ‘ate’ LER THER 
Then Michael begins dreamily to speak. He has this way % Y 


of rolling his eyes as he makes his words. He pushes his g 
hands down and his shoulders up and looks all around. As XX 
| watch his eyes, | recognize that —_ one is capable of look- 4%? 
ing into their listener’s eyes. It can’t be done. | want "4%! —/, J 
Michael to look into mine, but he cannot. | will him to nee Fs 
but he will not. ON 

Michael is explaining something to me—but it is not im- y 
portant. | must understand what is taking place. Like a bro- 
ken. radio spewing static into the air, there must. be in. this 
air a message. 

| am faraway from him now. | am not even listening. If 
there is something else in this room with us, a raison d etre, 
| can listen again. | want to grip his hands, but he has | 
locked them together. We are seperated by my silence a) 

Putting Michael’s office behind me with rapid strides, | * = 
was almost flattened by the wind. It picked up an old news- ( ES 
paper and plastered this to my leg like a poster. | clawed it 
off with impatient fingernails. 

| am aware of the wind at the window. | have come to 
kill Michael. | 

“| want you to know that | thank you for coming, 
David,’ he says softly. 

| am going to murder Michael and the room is very still 
as we hold our breath and search each other’s eyes for 
clues or suggestions; and when | pull out my weapon | see 
it is only our lives; and we rise with a cry of thanks and 
kiss the wounds together. 


7:30-5:30 
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VOLUNTEERS IN ASIA 


Volunteers in Asia are hav- 
ing a meeting next Tuesday 
night, November 9, at 8 pm 
in the Merrill Baobab room. 
VIA Director Dwight Clark 
will be there to discuss the 
program. The program pro- 
vides an opportunity for A- 
merican students to pursue 
their academic interests in 
Asia and developing nations, 
to grow through experience 
outside of the university and 
in a foreign culture, to form 
close relationships with stu- 
dents and others in Asia, and 
to contribute to the work of 
colleges, schools, and service 
groups in Asia. VIA believes 
that the volunteer’s experi- 
ence contributes to his sense 
of self, to his images of the 
world as a whole, and to his 
clarity in academic and voca- 
tional direction. It provides a 
necessary. component to his 
education which cannot be 


found either in the university | 


or perhaps even in his own 
nation. VIA also believes that 
there is a useful role for a 
small, private group which, 
through close personal asso- 
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Name to 
Burt Talcott San Benito 
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NEED A RIDE? 


The City On A Hill Press is pleased to announce a new 
part of its advertising department. For the meager suin of 
twenty-five cents American, we will publish your name, 
where and when you want to go someplace, and where you 
can be contacted. We would also like those of you who 
have transportation somewhere, and would like UCSC com 
pany, would take advantage of this cheap and less-tiring- 
than-putting-up-posters method. Meanwhile, have a nice 
trip. Contact the Class Ad Department for details. 


or Santa Clara 
Please contact Linda Sapp for details at 
CROWN BOX 454 RUTHERFORD 303 429-4106 


USE THE CLASS AD 


REGULAR RATES: 25¢ for the first line and 15¢ for 
column inch (approximately 8 lines.). as 
SPECIAL RATES: (for students, faculty and staff of UCSC and their immediate 
families) 20¢ for the first line and 15¢ for each additional line; 80¢ for a column inch 
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ciations, contributes to inter- 
national and cross-cultural un- 
derstanding and goodwill. 

For more information call 
Diane Clar, x4212. 


BEGINNERS’ HIKE 


A good hike for beginners 
on an easy five or six mile 
trail is sponsored by Santa 
Cruz Regional Sierra Club this 
Saturday in De Laveaga Park. 
Meet at 10 am at the De La- 
veaga Park barbecue pit off 
Branciforte Drive (a large area 
near the baseball field). Bring 
lunch and water. The public 
is invited. For more informa- 
tion call 426-5778. 


CREDIT UNION 


The Santa Cruz County 
Teachers’ Federal Union re- 
presentative on campus, Angie 
Smith, can be found in the 
campus Personnel Office, 354 
Applied Sciences, on Tuesday 
and Thursday from 11:30 am 
to 1:30 pm. This change is 
effective immediately. 

Almost all types of Credit 
Union business can be trans- 
acted through the campus 
representative. Loan applica- 
tions can be accepted; loans 


when contact at 
Before c/o State Sen. 
Nov. 72 Dy mally 


against shares can be made on 
the spot, and initial enroll- 
ment in the Credit Union can 
be accomplished. In addition, 
you can sign up for payroll 
deduction. 

For those who are unable 
to contact the campus repre- 
sentative during established 
hours, the Santa Cruz County 


expand soon to help all poor 
people. A $4000 rent pay- 
ment has to be made before 
January 1 for the coming 
year. Volunteers and contri- 
butors are desperately needed, 
according to worker Emily 
Siegel. Send contributions to 
Box 97, Seaside 93955. Phone 
394-7721. 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


Box 768 College V 


DEADLINE: FRIDAY 


Teachers’ Federal Union is 
open at its main location from 
10 am to 5:30 pm Monday 
through Friday. The Credit 
Union is located at 2645 Park 
Avenue, Soquel; telephone 
476-3240. 


MALE SINGERS NEEDED 


Male singers are needed for 
the Santa Cruz County Sym- 
phony’s December 3 and 4 
production of Ralph Vaughan 
William’s cantata, ‘‘Hodie.”’ 

The chorus rehearses Tues- 
day evenings in Cabrillo thea- 
ter-music building room 204 
with Dr. Ralph Kent. Inter- 


ested singers are asked to call - 


Dr. Kent or Dr. David Andre 


at the college, 475-6000 or 
688-2075. 


FREE CLINIC BENEFIT 


Seaside’s new Harambe 
Free Clinic sponsors a benefit 
concert at Monterey Penin- 
sula College Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13 in the afternoon. Tick- 
ets will soon be on sale at 
Cultural and Recreational Ac- 
tivities, in the Redwood 
Building. The clinic, presently 
a referral service, hopes to 
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Send form and cash to: 


LINDA SAPP, CROWN 454 x4106 
(RUTH, 303) 
each additional line; $1.20 the 


Or Phone 


THIRD WORLD SYMPOSIUM 


A weekend program at Da:- 
vis, ‘The Philosophy of the 
Third World,” will be spon- 
sored by the Deganawidah- 
Quetzalcoatl University in its 
first statewide symposium De- 
cember 3 through 5. For in- 
formation, call Heydar Reg- 
haby (Free University of Ber- 
lin) at (415) 653-7186. 
UCSC’s George Von Der 
Muhll will be speaking there 
on the third world and the 
doctrine of one-party state. 

The program is open to all 
interested in a Third World 
Academy. Enrollment fee, 
$20 plus $7 for meals (op- 
tional). Free lodging--bring 
your sleeping bags. Advance 
registration required. Send 
your fee ($23), name and ad- 
dress to D-O University Ex- 
tension Office, P.O. Box 409, 
Davis 95616. 


LOBBY INTERNS NEEDED 


A recruiting drive by the 
ASUC student lobby group 
in Sacramento was announ- 
ced here Monday. 


Student interns are needed 
for Winter Quarter to press 
assemblymen and senators for 
the passage of ASUC’s leg- 
islative program. Top items 
on the agenda include the 
abolition of the one hun- 
dred dollar “‘educational fee’’, 
increased minority  enroll- 
ment at the nine campuses, 
reform of the Board of Re- 
gents, and the extension of 
all civil rights to those under 
eighteen. 

Interns are assured pay- 


ment of tuition and room and . 


board if in financial need. 
"Students interested in the 
. program should contact Ray 
Seidelman at 423-7317 or at 
Box 335, Cowell College. 


LOCAL THEATRE 


The Santa Cruz Civic The- 
atre presents an original mu- 
sical comedy, ‘Take A Load 


’ Off Your Mind.” The play, 


written by Margaret Smith, 
is directed by Katie Laven- 
der. Performances are Friday 
and Saturday nights (the 5th 
and 6th) at Harbor High 
School's little theater. Tick- 
ets are available at the door. 


CAMPUS VISITORS 


The Maryknoll Fathers are 
here today to explain mis- 
sionnary life and their pos- 
sibilities for student partici- 
pation. Next Wednesday, No- 
vember 10, a representative 


from the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs will be avai- 
lable for discussion of pro- 
grams offered there. On next 
Thursday, the 11th, at the 
Berkeley Student Union a- 
bout 35 law school represen- 
See Page 15 


FOR SALE 
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Faculty member must sell 68 
VW camper with tent. Best 
offer. 423-0452. 


°67 Econoline camper van. 
Air Auto Fac. War. until July. 
New engine, much _ storage. 
Clean and comfortable 
$1650/offer. 426-5433 (tf) 


PUPS AKC. EXCELLENT 
TEMPERMENT. SHOW OR 
PET. SHOTS & WORMED. 
CALL 476-4170 AFTER 4. 
(11/4). 


CAMERA FOR SALE. Kon- 
ica Auto-S. Automatic built- 
in light meter. Excellent cond. 
Best Offer. Call 476-3122. 
evenings. (11/4). 


Westwood guitar-$15. Realis- 
tic Cassette tape recorder-$20 
AM radio-$10. Call Dan 

x4326 Merrill B506 (11/4) 


DATELINE, 1985. You'll be 
there, but what will it be 
like? To find out, ask for IN- 
FINITY ALLEY at the Book- 
shop Santa Cruz. You may 
not read it, but you will live 
it. Sone dare call it fiction! 
“(12/2). 


Sony tape deck model TC255 
Like new. Six recorded tapes. 
All for $90. Steve Crown 
Box 495 Tel. 423-0120. 
(11/4). 


KINDNESS 20 Instant Hair- 
setter—For Sale $15 or best 
offer. Call Suzanne—x4106. 
(11/4). 


MPLOYMENT 


NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- 
OPE STUFFERS—PART- 
TIME. $25 GUARANTEED 
FOR EVERY 100 ENVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL 
POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND HANDLING — TO 
ALLEN KING CORP.: P. O. 
BOX 6525, PGH; PENNA; 
15212. 


Want live-in house work, 
child care. Salary-open. Ref. 
|_ 688-6775 (tf) 


Quiet home o E 
woods ten mi. from campus. 
Small apt or large studio. 
Write PO Box 6132 Carmel 
-Cal. or phone 426-8281 (tf) 
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RED CROSS BLOOD DRAWING 


Tomorrow, Friday, November Sth, the University Blood 
Bank and the Intercollegiate Studies Association will spon- 
ser the thrice-yearly blood drive held on the UCSC campus. 
The fieldhouse will be open from]! to 5 p.m. to accept don- 
ations. 

Mr. N. Manfred Shaffer, the Chairman of the Four 
County Red Cross Blood Council, notes that the aim for 
this quarter is the donation of 250 units by the UCSC 
community. In the past five years 160 to 175 pints have 
been averaged on each drive. The Santa Cruz community, 
however, uses more blood than it can donate because of its 
elderly population, and it is hoped that the University may 
be able to make up this deficiency. Previously, Stevenson 
College has led the colleges in the nunber of donors, while. 
faculty donations have been limited to 6 or 7 units. Mr. 
Shaffer hopes that increased student enrollment, greater 
faculty participation, and continued staff support will bring 
the desired units of blood. 

Any person over 18 may contribute to the cause, and 
all donors are requested to eat lunch before coming but to 

_ abstain from fatty foods. Normally the process takes 45 
minutes, with only 5 to 6 minutes spent in the actual 
drawing. Any person donating blood which is not ear- 
marked for a relative or friend will receive a card covering 


year. 
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tatives will be around to talk 
to students. For more infor- 
mation on campus visitors, 
call the Placement and Ca- 
reer Planning Center, x2183. 


COMPUTER ANIMATED FILMS 


Tonight the Natural Sci- 
ences Division presents a col- 
loquium on Computer Ani- 
mated Films from 8 to 9:30 
p.m. in Science Lecture Hall 
3. More information is avai- 
lable from Mathew Sands in 
Natural Sciences 1. 


INEXPENSIVE CINEMA! 


Merrill’s Non-Profit Film 
Club presents’ ‘’Steamboat 
Bill Jr.’’ with Buster Keaton 
and a Canadian Film Board 
short, “Sky’” TONIGHT in 
Merrill's dining room at 8. 
Admission is only 25 cents. 
John and Colette Green have 
more information at 426- 
1899. 


BERTOLT BRECHT PROGRAM 


An evening of Bertolt 
Brecht songs and poems will 
be presented November 5, 6, 
12 and 14 at 8 and 9:30 pm 
in the Barn Theatre. Admis- 
sion is free. 

The presentation is spon- 
sored by G&tterd&mmerung 
Student Productions, and will 
feature six UCSC performers. 

Selected from the plays, 
operas and collected poems 
of the famed German writer, 
the Brecht pieces bring into 
focus the frantic last days of 
the ill-fated Weimar Republic. 
The music of Kurt Weill sug- 
gests irridescent memories of 
Thirties Berlin. The program 
features many of the most fa- 
mous Brecht-Weill collabora- 
tions. 

Presented in cabaret for- 
mat, the program is inter- 
spersed with Brecht’s wry 
comments on his day—as 
wracked with turmoil as our 
own—in poems and mono- 
logues. 


the blood needs for him and his family during the next 


The cast includes Jean 
Berkstresser, Thom Cayler, 
Mark Dennis, Denise Leader, 
Kathy Martin, and Bill Sheets. 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


An_ intermediate tennis 
tournament, open to men 
and women, runs Monday, 
November 8, from 4 to 6 
p.m. at the UCSC Tennis 
Courts near the Fieldhouse. 
For information call Terry 
Warner at x2531. 


POETRY READING 


Poet James Tate will give 
a reading Monday night (No- 
vember 8) at 8 p.m. in Col- 
lege V‘s Mary Porter Sesnon 
Gallery. The reading is spon- 
sored by the College V Poet- 
ry Series, with help from the 
California Poetry Reading 
Circuit. Admission is 50 cents. 


PHYSICS INAUGURAL 


UCSC’s Mathew Sands, 
Professor of physics, gives his 
Inaugural Lecture next Wed- 
nesday, November 10 on 
“Matter and Energy — Mys- 
tery and Enigma.’’ Admission 
is, as it is to all Inaugural 
Lectures, free, and the time 
is 8 p.m. in Science Lecture 
Hall 3. 


LEGISLATORS ON CAMPUS 


University Young Republi- 
cans present an evening of 
questions from the audience 
for California Senator Donald 
Grunsky, Assemblyman Frank 
Murphy, the director of the 
Department of Health Care 
Services, and the director of 
the Department of Conserva- 
tion. Place: Science Lecture 
Hall 1. Time: 7:30 p.m., next 
Thursday, November 11. 


FREE FORTRAN CLASSES 


Advanced Fortran classes 
will be held in room 46, 
Communications _ building 
from 4 to 5:30 p.m. Tues- 


vember 9 to November 23. 
To sign up please call ex- 
tension 2434. Textbooks are 


available in the bookstore. | 


For questions, call Dennie 
Van Tassel, x2434. 


ERICK HAWKINS 


The Erick Hawkins Dance 


Company will be at UCSC to 


give a combination lecture 
and demonstration this Satur- 
day, November 6, 8:30 pm at 
Stevenson Dining Hall. 
Hawkins, a former ballet 
dancer, believes in pure move- 
ment as the theory of dance. 
He emphasizes sensuousness 
rather than technology; sim- 


ple aesthetic motion as op-— 


posed to gimmicks to mani- 
pulate the audience. 

With Hawkins will be his 
favorite musical collaborator, 
Lucia Dlugoszewski, who of- 
fers wholly unique musical 
arrangements specially design- 
ed for Hawkins’s choreogra- 
phy. 

Before the lecture/demon- 
stration, there will be a Mas- 
ter class in Dance with Mr. 
Hawkins (2 pm at College V) 
and a Master class in Music 
with Miss Dlugoszewski (4:10 
pm at Performing Arts Con- 
cert Hall). The participants 
will be advanced dancers, but 
anyone may come and watch 
free of charge. 

Tickets for the 8:30 per- 
formance are $1.50, available 
now at the Cultural & Recre- 
ational Ticket Office in the 
UCSC Redwood building, up- 
stairs at the rear entrance. 


QUARRY 


Quarry—a \ittle magazine 
of literature and the arts—is 
now accepting contributions 
for its Winter Number. 

Fiction and poetry of any 
persuasion, reportage on the 
state of the arts (the Move- 
ments, the Movers, the Shak- 
ers), graphics and art is wel- 
come and will receive prompt 
attention from the editors. 

Quarry is edited by a six- 
man board made up of Ray- 
mond Carver (poet-in-resi- 
dence in College V, and a 
frequently anthologized short 
story writer), Pe §Skenazy 
(a fellow in American litera- 
ture in College V), Marcia 
McGrath (an artist of wide re- 
pute and a fellow in College 
V), and College V_ sopho- 
mores John Kucich,.-David 
Myers and Bob Wagner. 

In the main, Quarry seeks 
to publish the work of UCSC 
students and faculty. The 
wealth of literary and artistic 
talent on the Santa Cruz cam- 
pus is staggering, and deserves 
(and needs) an organ of ex- 
pression. With this in mind, 
Quarry begins. 

Contributions should be 
delivered (with a return en- 
velope and postage, if neces- 
sary) by November, 15 to: 

Editors 

QUARRY 

College V, UCSC 

Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


FILM 
“STEAMBOAT BILL JR.” starring Buster Keaton, plus 
film short “SKY” /Merrill D.H./8:00 pny 25¢. 

COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell Dining Hall/5:30 pm. 

ROBERT C. McGUIRE, M.M. 


Will discuss opportunities in mission fields/Rm. 358, 
Applied Sciences/10:00 am to 4:00 pm. 


NATURAL SCIENCES COLLOQUIUM 


A program of conputer animated films/Science Lecture 
Hall 3/8:00 pnjno fee. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


FICTION READING 
_ LEONARD MICHAELS reads new fiction; Quarry Maga- 
zine/Sesnon Gallery, College V/8 pm/free. Ol 
RED CROSS BLOOD DRAWING 
1:00 to 5:00 pm/Field House 
TOTENTANZ 


A program of the Song & Poems of BERTOLD BRECHT/ 
Barn Theatre/8:00 & 9:30 pm/ no fee. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


DANCE LECTURE DEMONSTRATION 
ERICK HAWKINS, contemporary dancer & LUCIA DLU- 
GOSZEWSKI, conposet/Stevenson D.H./ 8:30 pm/$1.50. 
TOTENTANZ* 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
POETRY READING 
JAMES TATE, poet; UC Poetry Circuit/Mary Porter Sesnon 
Art Gallery & Music Rm./8:00 pn/50¢. 
INTERMEDIATE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
Open to men and women/UCSC Tennis Courts/4-6 pm/free. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown Dining Hall/6:00 pm 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


BERKELEY 
ERICK HAWKINS DANCE CO./Zellerbach Aud./8:00 pm/ 
$1.00 & $2.50/bus leaves Cowell Circle at 6:00 pm. 

A. HENRY SCHILLING 
Graduate Admissions Director, Princeton University/will 
talk with students interested in Public Affairs/Rm. 301, 
Applied Sciences 10:00 to 4:00 pm. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 
MATTHEW SANDS, Professor of Physics/Topic: “Matter 
and Energy — Mystery and Enigma”’/Science Lecture Hall 


3/no fee. 

EXHIBITS 
JONATHAN CLARK/Photographs/College V, Mezzanine 
Gallery /Through November 12. 


ROBERT MINDEN/Photographs/Crown College D’H’ and 
Library /Oct. 30 through Nov. 24. 


*See listing above. 
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TALCOTT PACKS HIS BAGS 


From Front Page 
total population of the U.S. 
(203,184,772 according to 
final figures from the 1970 
Census). 

Thus, the state committee 
must establish districts with 
a population of 467,091 or 
more flexibly, 460,000 + 
2 per cent. 


4 NEW DISTRICTS 


In California with its 
1970 population of 19,953, 
134, forty-two — districts 
must appear on the map. 

Since the state now has 
only thirty-eight Congres- 
sional districts, the rules 
necessitate the creation of 
four new districts. 

Old districts must be ex- 
panded or contracted to 


conform with the population 


requirements. ° 
Yet Dymally’s group must 
also deal with political re- 
alities and the political aspir- 
ations of its members. :: 
Chief among these is a 
determination on the part of 


Dymally himself to carve out 
two “Chicano districts”, one 
south and one north of Los 
Angeles. : 

Dymally, a black, present- 
ly represents Los Angeles’ 
29th district, was elected to 
the State Senate in 1966 and 
has been a member of the 
California legislature since 
1963. As chairman of the 
powerful Elections and Re- 
apportionment Committee, he 
wields much influence. 

Now, however, it seems 
that his attempt to secure 
two Chicano seats in the U.S. 
House has taken an ironic 
turn. 

For Representative Tal- 
Cott is faced with neces- 
sity of cutting down his dis- 
trict by at least 74,900 per- 
sons. This is because the 12th 


district, as presently consti- 


tuted contains 544,161 peo- 

le. 

: Such a minimal reduction 
would leave Talcott with the 
maximum allowable consti- 

tuence 469,200 (ie.: 460, 
000 plus 2 per cent). 


1 ANAHEIM. 
2. LOS ANGELES. 
3 OAKLAND 

« ONTARIO 

s RICHMOND 

6 SAN JOSE 

7 SAN MATEO 
6 SANTA ANA 
9 VALLEJO 


(38 Districts) 


If the Press’ information is 
correct (and official informa- 
tion is not even scheduled for 
release), Talcott has opted to 
dump the northern portion 
of Santa Cruz County. 

This action would reduce 
the population of the 12th 
district by approximately 
37,000 (1960 Census figures 
for Santa Cruz City reached 
25,596; the north County 
also includes Davenport and 
Pescadero, rural areas in the 
San Lorenzo Valley and 
UCSC). This inove would 
leave the Republican with a 
remaining surplus of 47,900 
persons. 


FEARS UCSC 


One of the reasons that 
Talcott is mulling a move 


down the coast is apparently 


his fear that the growth of 
the UCSC campus—now that 
most students may vote— 
would erode his conservative/ 
ultraconservative plurality. 

But an additional reason 
for Talcott’s shift may be 


Map of Congressional Districts, Counties, and Selected Cities 


related to Dymally’s Chicano 
district plans. 

The most logical location, 
after all, for a predominantly 
Mexican-American district of 
460,000 is the Salinas Valley 
and adjacent areas. 

Prospective candidates for 
the new district would surely 
want its boundaries to en- 
compass the entire Valley, in- 
cluding minority sections of 
Fresno and Salinas. 

But their wishes would 
have to be constrained by the 
population requirements for 
districting: District 18 (Bak- 
ersfield) may lose only up 
to 12,000 and remain legal; 
District 16 (Fresno) has a 
maximum loss limit of 31, 
000; for District 10 (San Ben- 
ito) the figure is 55,000; for 
District 27 (northern portion 
of Los Angeles basin) 114, 
000; for District 13 (Santa 
Barbara) 200,000. 

Thus, should a new dis- 
trict be created in the Salinas 
Valley area by shrinking the sur- 
rounding districts, the lineup 
might look like this: 

12,000 could come from 
District 18; 31,000 from Dis- 
trict 16; 55,000 from District 
10; 114,000 from District 17; 


. 200,000 from District 13—yie- 


Iding a total of 412,000 or 
48,000 short of the 460,000 
requirement. 

Which is convenient for 
Talcott, of course, as the Chi- 
cano district would need to 
obtain from him almost ex- 
actly as many persons as Tal- 
cott needs to lose. 

Moreover, the voters along 
the eastern border of the pre- 
sent 12th district, from 
where the Chicano district 
would presumably draw, in- 
clude many Chicanos. 


Talcott, therefore, finds 
that he can jettison a more 
liberal sector of his present 
votership and, at the same 
time, please Dymally by aid- 
ing in the creation of a “min- 
ority district”. 

The process of elimination, 


“hovever, leaves the City of 


Santa Cruz and UCSC in 
a strange position. 

The only district immed- 
iately to the north of the 
12th is Paul McCloskey’s 
11th district. McCloskey is 
a liberal Republican, noted 
for his antiwar viewpoint. 

McCloskey, however, is in 
the position of having to lose 
77,000 constituents, and so 
is hardly the one to draw in 
Santa Cruz. 

In this manner, a vacuum 


= would be created by Talcott’s 


removal to the south, a vac- 
uum which could only be 
filled by throwing Santa Cruz 
in with a group of South Bay 
Counties. 

Talcott’s district, mean- 
while, may end comfortably 
short of Santa Barbara and 
the student / liberal havens 
of UCSB and Isla Vista. 

A possible solution to the 
Santa Cruz problem might 
be for Dymally’s committee 


to group Santa Cruz (37,000) 
with the 77,000 refugees 
from the 11th district, 133, 
000 that district 10 must 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
give up, and 213,000 from 
overcrowded district 9 (Santa 
Clara). 

No matter what districting 
pattern the state committee 
opted for, Santa Cruz would 
have an insignificant portion 
of the voting power represen- 
ted by the new district as a 
whole. 

The number of the new dis- 
trict would be somewhere be- 
tween 39 and 42. 

Should the grouping in- 
clude District 9, chances are 
good that a Democrat, rather 
than a Republican, would be 
Santa. Cruz’ representative in 
Congress. ; 

The new problems arising 
out of Talcott’s reported 
move would also include a 
splitting of the ecological sys- 
tem of Monterey Bay into 
separate Congressional juris- 
dictions. 

This would create a tough 
new set of political circum- 
stances for those local lead- 
ers and conmunity members 
seeking federal funding for 
social and environmental 
projects. 

Should the information 
leaked to the City on a Hill 
Press turn out to be true, 
then Santa Cruz is bound to 
lose much of the limited pol- 
itical punch it has had under 
Talcott, at the same time 
as it acquires a more liberal 
Congressman. 


SCOOPED! 


On Wednesday, No- 
vember 3, as the City 
on a Hill Press was in 
the throes of publica- 
tion, the Santa Cruz Sen- 
tinel announced new 
Congressional districts. 

Identifying their source 
as “preliminary reports”, 
the local paper stated 
that: 

“Representative Burt 
L. Talcott’s 12th Dis- 
trict would be changed 
to drop San Luis Obispo 
and Kings County along 
with most of Santa Cruz 
County. Talcott would 
gain San Benito County 
and a portion of Santa 
Clara County.” 

The un-bylined article 
went on to say that: 

“The newly-formed 
17th District would in- 
clude most of Santa Cruz 
County, except Watson- 
ville and include the 
Woodside, Atherton, 
Hillsborough region of 
San Mateo County, Palo 
Alto, Sunnyvale, and the 
western portion of Santa 
Clara County.” 

Predictions made in 
Press article above, writ- 
ten Tuesday evening, are 
verified almost in total. 

It is not known whe- 
ther or not the source 
for the Sentinel’s arti- 
cle was the same as our 
own. 


